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The Milk of Paradise 


T. M. PAIKEDAY 


(Mr Paikeday is a lecturer in English 
Literature at St Xavier's College, Calcutta) 


The other day when I was packing up my books at the end of a brief 
but highly educative spell of teaching English poetry at our college 
in Tiruchy (Madras), I sighed with relief at the thought that I might 
not have to return to that job again. The experience was indeed 
‘educative’ for me; but, so far as my young students were concerned, 
had I not been wasting my time? 

For example, Coleridge’s Kubla Khan was one of the many poems 
which it fell to my lot (as it does now and again to the lot of English 
teachers in all Indian Universities) to teach B.A. and B.Sc. students 
during the year. 

| had taken the trouble to explain to them the poet’s own introduc- 
lion to the poem, the nature of dreams and what light modern 
psychologists such as Freud have shed on the subject, and what John 
Livingston Lowes has unearthed (in his monumental work of literary 
research The Road .o Xanadu) as to the sources which went to fashion 
Coleridge’s poems. I also told them about Purchas’s travel books and 
read to them (Purchas not being available) relevant chapters from 
Mr John Masefield’s modern edition of Marco Polo. 

Having thus prepared the ground, I went on to interpret the poem, 
telling my students why critics like Mr George Sampson consider 
Coleridge’s own introduction mere ‘rigmarole’, the story of the 
coming and going of the dream ‘a piece of self-deception’, that the 
poem does have a unity in spite of its being called a fragment, and 
how ably Mr Humphry House has interpreted its imagery and sym- 
bolism in his recent ‘Clark Lectures’ at Cambridge. 

| pointed out to them the variations of rhythm, the perfect modula- 
tion of vowel and consonant sounds, the KANDSLR-chord of 
music in the first stanza, the falling-close effect of the fifth line, the 
romantic suggestiveness of the diction, and how all these manifold 
elements are organized into a harmonious expression of the central 
meaning of the poem: the creative activity of the poetic muse. 

And then, when the examinations came round, I asked them to 
write an essay evaluating Coleridge’s remarks on his poem. 

That I had not been talking over their heads was clear enough by 
the reasonable answers that at least a dozen of even the average 
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students produced at the examination. But while it was clear that 
there was no lack of understanding of the subject, it was forcibly 
borne in upon me that extremely few of my students were capable of 
appreciating a poem such as this. Not only were their aesthetic sensi- 
bilities out of tune with English poetry at its purest, but even their 
grammar and spelling were unequal to the task of expressing in their 
own words the little they did understand. 

As evidence I give below a sampling of their essays. It is not the 
work of a single writer: it is a mosaic of my making; but the pieces 
are the original uncut gems of real life. 

One day Coldrige eat some tabulets and sleep. . . . Then 
he has a beautiful dream dream in his bud... . When he was 
strongly dreaming, he see the pleasure doom in Xanadu and the 
river Alpha. . . . When he woke up, he wrote his poem in a 
fragment. ... 

When Kubla Khan built a doom, an Abbyseenion maid sang. 
But there were no connections between them. . . . These connect- 
tionless ideas wandered here and there in the poem.... If 
Coleridge could find out what she sang, then he would build 
castles in the air, he would drink honey-due and the milk of 
Paradise. ... 

Kubla Khan is a fragment. There is no end of the poem... . 
Coldrige remarks that this poetry is written by the psychological 
curiosity. ... The visions he had moved him greatly his curiosity 
and jarred by the curiosity he published the song. . . . Coleridge 
also writes about the fragment. . . . He remarks that this poem 
is ‘A Vision in a Dream; a Fragment’. He remarks like this 
because he is dreaming... . 

Of course, there was the usual crop of answers from students who 
(because they wished to avoid slippery ground, since they had prob- 
ably not listened in class) had reached for the ‘Guides’ sold in the 
market and reproduced from memory the ready-made summaries or 
paraphrases of the poem. But that was not original work and certainly 
did not display a personal understanding or appreciation of poetry. 

If then, this is the state of poetry-study among our young men in 
India—why include English poetry at all in their B.A.-B.Sc. English 
curriculum ? 

At this stage I can almost see the enthusiasts for poetry raising their 
eyebrows in mild consternation: why teach poetry at all! 

Poetry is ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’, it is ‘the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge’, ‘the impassioned expression which is 
the countenance of all science. . . .” Of course, it is all that; and we 
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know, if not from our own personal experience, at least from 
reading the lives of the poets, what an educative influence poetry can 
be on the growing child and man. We know how Wordsworth ob- 
served nature, how it worked on his imagination and drew out and 
strengthened his emotions of love, pain, fear and wonder. Not every- 
one is born a poet. But what child does not experience 
... atime when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

And when, later on, the ‘shades of the prison-house begin to close 
upon the growing boy’ (while his mind is being crammed with vital 
information on a variety of useful subjects) if his guardians and 
teachers will keep him on a regular diet of good poetry, then his finer 
faculties for perceiving the higher values of life will remain keen and 
active, being continually whetted by the treasures of the imaginative and 
emotional experience of the great poets. In short, with poetry in his 
curriculum of studies, he might be trusted to come out of his educa- 
tion a well-balanced personality and a sane mind in a healthy body, 
with a taste for the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

A grand idea this seems to me, especially when put like that. But 
pray, what poetry are we talking about and for whom? In this 
enlightened age, when we not only learn languages but also study 
them in the light of a new science called semantics, as an effective 
means of communication, it should be plain that poetry is useful 
only in proportion as the images, sounds, and rhythms which com- 
pose the pattern of poetry are understood by the student. And how 
many of our Indian students are able, or have been trained, to catch 
the music and the meaning of the English language? 

First, as regards music and rhythm. What Mr T. S. Eliot remarks 
in this connection must be valid in general for all poetry, not merely 
modern poetry: ‘Genuine poetry can communicate before it is under- 
stood;’ that is, by the power of the rhythm, the imagery, and the 
suggestiveness of words. Now, when you are trying to read English 
poetry to one of our college classes, if you pick upon a bright and 
sensitive-looking lad among your audience and ask him to stand up 
and read aloud a stanza himself to his companions (say, the first 
stanza of Shelley’s Skylark), he will do it in a clear voice, with well- 
modulated tones and a rhythm which suggests a natural taste for 
poetry. But alas! his hailing of this ‘blithe spirit’ will sound neither 
English nor poetry. The English accents (the basis of metrical rhythm), 
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loaded with all their rhyme and alliteration, will be dragged about, the 
verses will lose their shape, the melody of the vowels and consonants 
will not be perceived, and the sustained music of an Alexandrine 
will be interrupted. On the English rhythm of the verses our young 
reader will superimpose (shall we call this a sort of counterpoint 
rhythm?) the rhythm of spoken Tamil or Telugu or whatever his 
mother tongue may be. The total effect, pleasing to the ear, leaves you 
with a longing to hear the same young man reading from one of the 
poets of his native language. But what you listened to just now was 
not the ecstatic song of the European species of skylark as it inspired 
Shelley with its short bursts of melody rising in a crescendo with the 
bird’s own flight upwards, fluttering and pausing and swerving, end- 
ing in the long-sustained climax of golden melody expressed in the 
last line of the stanza. 

Point out to our young student such delicate facets of Shelley's 
artistry; how, for example, there is a change of pace and melody in 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams 
to bring out the momentary lull in the force of the West Wind, or 

how, in Keats’s line 

Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways, 
the rhythm is as sinuous in its movement as the ways, and other 
examples of sound echoing the sense, and your subtle remarks are 
sure to fall on deaf ears. 

At best, with all their good will, your young listeners will make a 
note of all this and be ready to repeat it as appropriate annotations 
in the examination paper. 

And it is not only that the music of English poetry is foreign to the 
untrained Indian ear, but also that its theme and substance are mostly 
‘exotic’ in relation to the Indian mind. As an experiment, try to read 
to our young man with a taste for poetry the finest example of Keats’s 
*sensuousness’. He is soon surrounded by 

The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, . . . 
and by now, full of the dewy wine, you have fallen flat amidst the 
blooms of this Hampstead garden! 

Frankly it appears to me that to the average Indian boy or girl 
who has never lived in the more temperate climes with their clearly- 
marked seasons, most English poetry is about as concrete and 
sensuous as the abominable snowman, whether it is 
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Spring the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 
or 
When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 

.... While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
How can our students ever tell Wordsworth’s skylark from Shelley's 
well enough to be able to write an essay on them when both are 
equally based on a figment of the imagination ? 

I remember the first time I had to teach a skylark-poem and the 
trouble I took to make the bird as real and down-to-earth to my 
students as it is in its own native land. I ransacked the library for 
encyclopaedias, waded through books of natural history for like- 
nesses of the bird and for accounts of its habits and habitat and to 
get some idea of the ‘flood of harmony’ it is supposed to ‘pour upon 
the world’. And when, finally, I stood before my audience equipped 
with all those audio-visual aids I had hunted up, my feeling was not 
that I had brought the skylark nearer home to them and to their 
world of reality, but rather that I had been on a wild-goose chase. 

Is poetry to be taught as zoology and botany? And if you start 
with the flora and the fauna, what about the rest of the world of 
English poetry: the social and political background, the religious and 
the classical heritage of Europe, most of which is terra incognita for 
the average Indian student ? How then can his imagination be affected, 
his emotions stirred, by an English poet who, having been moved 
sincerely and deeply by the world around him, has made a highly 
technical word-pattern of his experience in images, intonations and 
rhythms ? 

Not only do our innocent young men, in the answers they provide 
us with in an examination, demonstrate the futility of trying to make 
them appreciate pieces like Coleridge’s Kubla Khan and Mr T. S. 
Eliot’s Hollow Men, but the papers usually set for them by experienced 
examiners seem to give the lie to the whole idea behind the teaching 
of poetry: 

1. What is the philosophy of Matthew Arnold as revealed in The 

Scholar Gipsy ? 

2. What thoughts on life and death does the nightingale bring to 

the mind of Keats? 

3. How does the ‘ Debate at Pandemonium’ bring out the character 

of the individual devils ? 
Or there is the more sophisticated question demanding discussion of 
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some critical observation. In any case the student reproduces from 
memory what he calls the ‘summary’, and if all is well with his 
grammar and diction, our candidate gets a Second Class. It is rarely 
that he is absolutely floored by an unexpected question. Once it 
happened to be a question of critical preference between two poems. 


and our innocent young man prefaced the summary of the poem of 


his ‘choice’ with this artless remark: ‘When we consider the sum- 
maries of both the poems, we get a sweet and melodious summary only 
in Dryden’s Song for St Cecilia’s Day. The summary of this poem is 
very sweet to read,’ et cetera, and then he went on ‘From Harmony, 
from heavenly Harmony’ to ‘the last dreadful Hour’ of the crumbling 
of the pageant! 

If poetry-study were merely the squeezing out of the substance, 
story or ideas of a narrative poem, or the study of character in a 
dramatic piece, or indulgence in mere empty verbiage about the more 
elusive sort of lyric, then why study poetry at all? We might, with 
greater delight, read drama, or prose-literature of greater usefulness. 

But it is not the whole of English poetry that is under fire. There 
are in English as in every literature, subjects and themes of world- 
wide interest treated in plain language of direct communication: 
themes of filial love and piety, heroism and valour, love, jealousy and 


revenge, worked out more through the hearts of men and women, of 


more universal appeal than ‘some corner of a foreign field that is for 
ever England’. We have the best example of this in the pages of the 
myriad-minded Shakespeare, who is a study to himself. For the rest, 
we have our own native poetry dealing with the very world in which 
we live and move and have our being, in a diction and rhythm to 
which our ears have been attuned from the nursery up. Such a poetry 
is best qualified to take over the fostering of our emotions and the 
development of our imagination. 

The English language, as a medium of instruction in the higher 
sciences and as a means of communication with the wider world out- 
side, has for contemporary India chiefly a utilitarian value. To write 


it correctly and idiomatically is what the Indian universities require of 


every student. Will not this aim be better achieved if we give our 
youngsters a thorough drilling in English grammar to start with, then 
some practice in original prose-composition, and plenty of living 
English prose-literature to nourish themselves on in the meantime? 
And we shall probably see them thriving the better for being put on a 
thinner diet of this ‘honey-dew’ and ‘milk of Paradise’ prepared on 
an alien shore. 
(A version of this article appeared in The Hindu of 5th July 1959) 
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A Note on the Singular and Plural 


MIROSLAV BEKER 
(Mr Beker is an Assistant Lecturer in the English 
Department, University of Zagreb) 


Inanumber of languages the dilemma‘ singular or plural with collec- 
tive nouns’ does not exist; nouns like government, crowd, party, etc., 
will usually be followed by the singular. In English, however, this is 
a stumbling-block for the foreign student and the whole issue is even 
more tricky since grammarians do not seem to agree concerning 
concord with collective nouns. The author of the popular series 
Essential English, C. E. Eckersley, writes in his Concise Grammar for 
Foreign Students: 


Collective nouns take a singular verb if looked upon as denoting 
one whole, but a plural if looked upon as denoting individuals, 
e.g. if we say ‘The Government was unanimous’, we are plainly 
thinking of the Government as one body and therefore the 
singular is used. But if we say ‘The Government are all wandering 
like lost sheep’ we are regarding the Government as composed 
of many sepz.rate individuals and the verb is therefore plural. 


Cyril Miller in his Grammar of Modern English for Foreign Students 
and Eric Partridge in Usage and Abusage take a similar line. Surpris- 
ingly, Brian Kelly in his Advanced English Course for Foreign Students 
says that 


collective nouns which refer to persons generally, in modern 
usage, take a plural verb, though singular is still sometimes used. 
E.g. The public have not received the book well. The Govern- 
ment have issued a new decree. 


Fowler in Modern English Usage says that such words as 


army, fleet, part, pack, crowd, mess, number, majority . . . are 
treated as singular or plural at discretion—and sometimes with- 
out discretion. ‘The Cabinet is divided’ is better because in the 
order of thought a whole must precede division, and ‘The 
Cabinet are agreed’ is better because it takes two or more to 
agree. 


(Compare Fowler’s examples with those given by Eckersley!) But, as 
Fowler goes on, that 


is a delicate distinction, and few will be at pains to make it. . . . 
In general it may be said that while there is always a better and 
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a worse in the matter, there is seldom a right and wrong, and 
any attempt to elaborate rules would be wasted labour. 
H. Sweet in his New English Grammar and Otto Jespersen in Essen- 
tials of English Grammar make no difference between cases when a 
collective noun means one whole and when its members are meant 
individually. G. H. Vallins, although mentioning in Good English the 
above distinction, finally agrees 
that there is no rule. Usage changes, sometimes the singular is 
in fashion and sometimes the plural. It is consistent respect for 
the decision that matters. 

Whose view is the foreigner supposed to follow? Brian Kelly's 
statement that ‘collective nouns which refer to persons generally, in 
modern usage, take a plural verb’ could easily be called into question 
by the ‘government’ singular-type of sentence one can find in the 
papers any day. The suggestion made by Eckersley and by others who 
take the same view seems to me far too rigid, for with collective nouns 
the number is used much more indiscriminately in current English. 

A few quotations will illustrate my point: 

The Austin Company has produced a series of light planes . . . 
(The Times, June 1, 1959,! p. 17). 
A little later in the same article we read that 
at the other extreme de Havilland have built many twin-engined 
Doves. 
On the same page, in another news item, we find that 
Ind Coope certainly have no doubts on the subject .. . 
while in The Times of June 4 (p. 19) we read that 
there are good longer term prospects for Ind Coope now that 
it has a large stake in the London market .. . 
In the issue of The Times already quoted (June 1) we read (p. 18) 
that in 
Australia the British Metal Corporation (Australia) Pty. Limited 
are the proprietors of a company called Moorside Investments 
Pty. Lid. ... 
and later that 
Henry Gardner and Co. Ltd. has continued to trade satisfactorily. 

One could with reason argue against the use of the plural in the 
sentence about the ‘ British Metal Corporation’, as the whole corpora- 
tion is taken as one unit, while in the second sentence (about Gardner 
and Co.) the plural could be justified, since the subject consists of two 
elements. 

In the following sentences the singular and plural are more or less 

1The rest of the newspapers quoted in this article are all 1959 issues. 
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id interchangeable without perceptible alteration in the meaning. In 
some of these examples (3 and 4) the inconsistency in usage is obvious. 

N- Collective nouns with the singular: 

" (1) The Tube Investments Group is big in every sense . . . (The 

nt Guardian, November 19, p. 12). 

- (2) Now BOAC offers you . . . (ibid., p. 12). 

(3) of Trade also states that it has decided . . . (ibid., 

Pp. 

? (4) AEU boycotts another unofficial conference . . . ( Yorkshire 

‘s Post, November 4, p. 1). 

am Collective nouns with the plural: 

yn (1) The Gallup Poll have ordered a National Elliott . . . ( Yorkshire 

he Post, November 4, p. 3). 

10 (2) John Laing and Son Ltd. announce the completion of the Luton 

ns to Dunchurchsection of Britain’s first long-distance Motor-Way 

h. (The Guardian, November 2, p. 11). 


(3) The board of London & Rhodesian Mining & Land state that 
it has been their practice . . . (The Times, November 4, p. 22). 
(4) Mandleberg of Salford now add oils and water repellent finish 
to their famous range of finishes for the rainwear and sports- 
od wear trades (The Guardian, November 19, p. 13). 
So far as I could see, when ‘team’ or ‘club’ are implicitly under- 
stood the plural is used almost without exception: 
England Win Test Match (The Star, June 8, p. 1). 
Hampshire Surrender the Initiative (The Times, June 3, p. 4). 


at Windsor Park Retain Argentine Cup (The Times, June 1, p. 16). 
Australia Take Initiative (The Times, November 14, p. 3). 
8) But in The Times (June 10, p. 3) we find the headline ‘ British Team 
is Taking Shape’ where, if we agreed (to paraphrase Fowler) that 
ed in the order of thought division must in this example precede unity, 
Mts we might argue for the plural. 


‘Staff’ also seems to attract the plural 
Their present staff number 280 . . . (The Times, June 16, p. 7). 


y. The staff of the Government Chemists Department are alarmed 

he at the prospect . . . (The Times, June 4, p. 3). 

a- The counter staff have been given instructions (from a post office 

er notice). 

vo Perhaps the best approach to this problem, in teaching English to a 
foreigner, is to tell the student that English collective nouns frequently 

SS 4 attract the plural and that in a number of cases the plural with a 


collective noun suggests plurality or division. Beyond this tentative 
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point the teacher—if current and not academic prescriptive English 

is what he wants to teach—-should not go. 

The second item I want to deal with concerns subjects and com- 
plements of different number. In English, unlike many other lan- 
guages, it is the subject (and not the complement) which determines 
the number of the verb. Fowler deals with this problem extensively 
and lucidly in Modern English Usage. A number of foreign students 
unless told otherwise— will say (to take Fowler’s example) ‘Our only 
guide were the stars’ instead of *. .. was the stars’. To an Englishman 
the singular in a sentence like ‘The purpose of marriage is children’ 
sounds perfectly natural, whereas a foreigner might easily be tempted 
to use the plural. | have heard advanced students of English make 
sentences like ‘The subject of my essay are H. G. Wells’s political 
ideas’. 

The foreign student might also be puzzled by concord in sentences 
where an indefinite (each, anyone, no-one, etc.) is the subject. Fowler 
gives three possible solutions in Modern English Usage: 

A: ... as anybody can see for himself or herself. 
B: . .. as anybody can sce for themselves. 
C: ... as anybody can sce for himself. 

Atter dismissing solution A, Fowler says that B 
is the popular solution; it sets the literary man’s teeth on edge 
and he exerts himself to give the same meaning in some entirely 
different way, if he is not prepared, as he usually is, to risk C. 
...Cis here recommended. 

And concluding the passage Fowler ironically puts the question : 
Have the patrons of B made up their minds yet between Everyone 
was blowing their noses and Everyone were blowing their noses? 

Fowler is perhaps too rigorous in this case; even in a writer who 

cared as much about language as did Virginia Woolf we can find 

sentences like: 


It appeared that nobody ever said a thing they wanted . . . (The 
Voyage Out, The Hogarth Press, Ch. II, p. 35). 
Willoughby disappez red over the vessel's side . . shouting over 


his shoulder that every one was to mind and to behave themselves 
(ibid. Ch. I, p. 37). 
It doesn’t hurt any one to earn their money .. . (Night and Day, 
The Hogarth Press, Ch. 11, p. 27). 
For some reason no one likes to be told that they do not read 
enough poetry .. . (ibid. Ch. X. p. 135). 

G. H. Vallins is more prepared to compromise. Commenting on 

the same types of sentence he says in Good English: 
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Unless we are prepared to condone this disagreement as being 
so common that it has become part of modern usage, we shall 
condemn them as examples of careless writing. 

Most probably the foreign student will spontaneously use the 
‘correct’ solution, i.c. the indefinite plus the singular, as this concord 
is observed in a great number of other languages. But an advanced 
learner ought to be made aware of the other alternative, to spare him 
belated discoveries. If even advanced students are uncertain about 
some of the items I have listed in this article, it is largely due to the 
fact that a number of books meant for the forcign learner have either 
oversimplified or overlooked these problems. 


Graded and Restricted Vocabularies and their Use 
in the Oral Teaching of English as a 
Second Language—II 
BERNARD LOTT 


This detailed study of certain restricted vocabularies has been neces- 
sary because constructive proposals for their use can be made only 
if their scope and limitations are fully understood. Yet there is in 
print little or no guidance as to the kind of teaching in which they 
can give the best service. 

Two American critics have suggested! that restricted vocabularies 
are not workable unless they result from the rigorous selection of 
dictionary senses, and have called for lists which are most carefully 
limited in the semantic ranges of their items. It is interesting to 
notice that this is diametrically opposed to the principles of Basic, 
which admits items for precisely the opposite reason, that each item 
is maximally wide in semantic range. The very precise selection of a 
limited number of dictionary senses has, of course, a good deal to 
recommend it, since the use of the vocabulary would then result in a 
more perfect control than could otherwise be attained, but that is 
more the concern of the textbook writer than of the working teacher 
in the classroom. The writer will set himself limited objectives at 
Various stages in the presentation of his material, and will have to 
decide what words in what senses to admit, and what to reject. Even 
he, however, will probably have to reduce the subtleties of the Oxford 

'C.C. Fries and A. A. Traver, English Word Lists, Ann Arbor, Michigan, p. 89. 
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English Dictionary to a more rough-and-ready listing of senses, but 
at the earliest stages of language study approximation is preferable to 
over-precision, for it effectively reduces the learning burden. Outside 
and beyond the textbook course, semantic considerations need to be 
relaxed even further, since no normal person will be able to handle 
(say) 15 of the 44 possible senses of with,' and consciously reject the 
other 29, especially when all the other words will be semantically 
circumscribed as well. It would, indeed, not be in the interests of the 
class to do so, since linguistic skill is increased by watching words at 
work and by using them in context, not by fitting them into a static 
and predetermined scheme. Approximation and adjustment lead to 
discoveries in the connotations of words; this process at least is 
‘natural’, and is an essential element in the progress of language 
study. 

The teacher’s knowledge of, and skill in using, restricted vocab- 
ularies is most valuable in the presentation and discussion of material 
used to support or augment the text-book course, or to go beyond it 
when the time comes. He will choose material which is roughly suited 
to the attainments of the class he is preparing for, and by carefully 
using graded vocabularies in his explanations he will ensure that 
what is meant to be a simplification really is one, and is not in fact a 
further complication or something more to be learnt. This is of the 
greatest importance; the ‘translation’ of a verb such as continue into 
a Basic collocation ‘go on’ is not likely to be helpful; instead, it 
overworks an already well-loaded pair of vocabulary items, and 
tends rather to confuse than facilitate the student’s learning processes. 
Just what extensions and derivatives are * permissible’ will in the end 
be impossible to define or adhere to, and will probably depend as 
much upon the ability and the attainment of the students as upon the 
directions of the vocabulary compiler. Go on is too elliptical as a 
near-synonym for continue and as an extension of go. But go through 
(as used in a sentence such as ‘I want to go through this work with 
you’) is probably not. Excepting can very easily be deduced from 
except, but unexceptionable much less so. A trial-and-error approach 
is at once inevitable and healthy. And if reading matter for study is 
carefully prepared on these principles, less dissatisfaction will arise 
(as it often does in adult classes) from the intellectual level of the 
students being far above what their reading power in English can at 
the moment bear. Much of this work will be oral, and will include the 
simplifying of utterances longer than single words or ‘normal’ 
collocations; but texts are available which exercise vocabulary control 

'As recorded in the Oxford English Dictionary and Supplement. 
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in their glossaries and many more are needed, particularly at levels 
beyond the most elementary, and treating of subject-matter which is 
up to date.! 

An important advantage of such teaching is that the acquisition of 
the language reflects the nature of language itself: it is dynamic, 
continually adapting itself to new demands and fresh situations. 
Meanings are fluid—words ‘slip, slide, . . . Will not stay still’, as T. S. 
Eliot wrote—and dictionary senses of a word are nothing more than 
eroupings of particular aspects of experience stimulated by that word, 
inferred from various linguistic and situational contexts; any attempt 
\o restrict this free play of meaning will ultimately fail. The boundary 
between restricted and normal usage in English must be crossed, and 
this is the ‘weaning’ which West discusses in a useful article.? Struc- 
ture will need care and attention but it is the correct handling of an 
adequate vocabulary which will make for efficiency in an acquired 
language, and a limited vocabulary, in leading to it, will (unless the 
result is quite artificial) exercise its own syntactic control. The 
pedagogical value of the process can be defined as the exercise of 
comparing the ‘normal’ text with the simplified rendering of words 
or longer passages where they are necessary, and of coming to know 
by means of this two-way traffic the right word in the right place. 

This appeal for the teaching of English by way of true simplification 

of the living language should not be taken to imply that occasional 
translation into the students’ own language is in any way ‘wrong’ 
a quick mention of a near equivalent in the learners’ language remains 
the most practical way of pin-pointing a word. Nor does it sug- 
gest that simplification will provide a synonymous rendering of the 
material in hand; since it appears that no exact synonyms are available 
in English, the result will, on the contrary, be an approximation only. 
The eventual coalescence between the simplified rendering and the 
full form shows what is probably the only practical way of estab- 
lishing the denotations and connotations of a word or a phrase. 

It remains to give some specific guidance as to what vocabularies 
might be useful at a number of stages in the learner’s progress 
and as to where they can be seen in action. (West’s New Method 
Supplementary Readers*® show how very small vocabularies can be 


'The Bridge Serics of readers goes some way towards filling this gap, but the 
texts are themselves simplified. 

*M. West: ‘The Problem of “Weaning” in Reading a Foreign Language.” 
Modern Language Journal, XV, April, 1931, pp. 481-9. 

3M. West: The New Method Readers (London) began to appear in 1927, and 
are still in progress as Supplementary Readers. 
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used progressively; they are particularly suited to the needs of 
younger readers.) 

(i) The best thousand-word vocabulary is perhaps Thousand-Word 
English. The compilers set out, in a most helpful and sensible preface, 
their pragmatic approach to the problem; they considered the Jnterim 
Report on Vocabulary Selection and Thorndike’s first thousand or so 
words, and put them to use in an attempt to discover an adequate 
vocabulary of maximum utility for the rendering of material without 
the use of metaphorical (i.e. opaque) collocations. The semantic 
ranges of admitted words are not over-rigorously controlled, and it 
is claimed with some justification that these words and their simpler 
derivatives will cover 75 to 90 per cent of normal usage in Modern 
English, e.g. ordinary reading matter. This very satisfactory language 
plateau has much to commend it, and the books written in it (a 
number of small volumes in Junior and Senior Series, 1937 to 1939) 
compare favourably with the Basic texts of the type quoted above. 

(ii) The General Service List? contains about 2,000 head-words, 
each of which is followed by a schematic numbered list of * permitted’ 
senses and sometimes by a series of senses (unnumbered) which are 
not recommended for use at this level. Here the teacher is certain to 
find helpful a dictionary of synonyms,® since this will remind him of 
ear-synonyms which can be tested against the Service List. It will 
be found that a very great deal of exposition of everyday subject- 
matter can be comfortably given within the scope of this list; the 
Simplified English Series, edited by C. Kingsley Williams, shows it at 
work over a wide range of situations. Many of these are admittedly 
literary in tone, and West, in writing of his list,* concedes that it ‘tends 
to undervalue those items used more in speech than in writing’, but 
the fault, at this level, is not serious. The list, it should be added. 
derives directly from the Interim Report, refined by taking into 
account the Lorge Semantic Count; it should be distinguished from 
the Definition Vocabulary which West published in 1935, one year 
before the Interim Report appeared. The minimum Definition Vocab- 
ulary was, after a good deal of experiment, reduced to 1,490 items, 


1H. E. Palmer and A. S. Hornby: Thousand-Word English, London, 1937. This 
book is now unfortunately out of print, but copies can be seen in libraries. 


2M. West: A General Service List of English Words, London, revised edition, 
1953. 


3e.g. R. Soule: A Dictionary of English Synonyms, London, new edition 1937: 
or Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms, London, 1942. 


‘op. cit. p. Viii. 
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and was used in the New Method Dictionary! to define about 18,000 
words and 6,000 idioms. 

(iii) In using The General Service List, as the compiler says,” it may 
be taken as a general rule that anything which seems in the least 
degree unusual or doubtful should certainly be excluded. 

Again, the length of some of the definitions in the New Method 
Dictionary suggests that the utmost skill and patience are necessary 
in manoeuvring the 1,500 or so items of the Definition Vocabulary 
if true definition is to be given. It seems, then, that a 3,000-word 
Vocabulary might be manipulated with comparative ease as a means 
of expressing, in an inoffensive style, any thought at any level below 
the most recondite. Palmer showed this in the many readers he pre- 
pared for the use of schools in Japan, where the ability to use a 
vocabulary of this size effectively is taken as a reasonable aim for every 
pupil who presents English as a subject for the matriculation 
examination. But neither Palmer’s list nor his readers are readily 
available outside Japan. Simplification at this level is, however, 
demonstrated in the New Swan Shakespeare series*; in this edition 
some of the best-known plays of Shakespeare are appearing with 
explanations of difficult passages and definitions of obsolete words 
presented entirely within the range of a minimum vocabulary of 
3,000 head-words in their more usual senses. For this a special list 
was prepared, based on the word counts of Thorndike and adjusted 
by preliminary experimentation, though it is in no sense fabricated 
to suit literary or historical contexts, but consists of words which are 
of maximal value in everyday Modern English. Palmer’s 3,000-word 
general list* is no longer available, nor is Bongers’,® and it may, after 
all, be best, and a most stimulating exercise, for each teacher to 
compose his own, giving due allowance to the linguistic environment 
and the particular requirements of his students. This could become 
a stand-by for class-work involving textual explanation in the upper 
grades, a check to ensure that the simplification is truly simpler than 
the original and therefore offers the needed assistance. 

A teacher can most usefully guide his oral work by reference to 
one of these vocabulary levels. Of course he will sometimes make 

'M. Westand J. G. Endicott: The New Method Dictionary, London, 1935; 
a new edition is now in preparation. 

*Loc. cit. 


%London, 1958, in progress. 
‘i.e. Second Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection, Tokyo, 1931. 


°H. Bongers: The History and Principles of Vocabulary Control, Woerden, 
Holland, 1947. 
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‘mistakes’, but these will not lead to linguistic artificiality; the living 
language is preserved. For this sort of work, restricted vocabularies 
larger than 3,000 words long are probably not worth the trouble 
either to compose or to use. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


I have now had an opportunity to read F. J. Schonell et al.: A Study of the Oral 
Vocabulary of Adults, University of Queensland Press, Brisbane, 1956. This 
valuable study is an investigation into the actual speaking vocabulary of a 
restricted group of semi-skilled and unskilled Australian workers, and is based 
on a fairly well controlled system of head-words and word-forms, similar to the 
pragmatic system I have advocated here. In half a million running words of 
inspired and spontaneous conversation (i.e. recorded both openly and secretly), 
6,616 different words were recorded. Of these, 4,539 were ‘head-words’ as 
defined by the authors; the rest were words ultimately related to these head-words 
but too remote from them in form to be linked with them in the word count. It is 
useful to know that a complete system of communication can depend upon a 
vocabulary of less than 7,000 head-words, and this tends to confirm what has 
been put forward above, that an active vocabulary of 3,000 head-words is a sub- 
stantial part of a complete communication equipment. This study is weak only in 
its treatment of idiomatic usages; it seems that under this head much work 
remains to be done. 


Grammatical Difficulties of Hungarian Students 
in Learning English 


A. KATONA 


(Dr Ann Katona is an Assistant in the English Department, 
University of Debrecen) 


Any modern method of English language teaching must be based on 
a careful analysis of the differences between the grammatical struc- 
ture of the English language and of the mother tongue of the foreigner 
who sets himself the task of learning English. 

The fundamentally different structure of Hungarian is the main 
difficulty a Hungarian student has to overcome in learning any Indo- 
European language. By the time he comes to study English he has 
made the acquaintance of a series of such problems in his Russian 
class-work: prepositions, for example, are no longer unfamiliar. Yet 
besides the difficulties accompanying both his Russian and his 
English studies, there are problems of a specific character which 
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arise when he begins to learn English. His joy at the absence of those 
inflections which had often discouraged him in his Russian class is 
soon undermined by a series of new difficulties and these prove less 
easy to overcome by simple mechanical training than the Russian 
nominal declension. We must agree with V. Grove, who in his book 
The Language Bar states: ‘It is commonly believed that the absence 
of grammar is an advantage to the learner. This would be so if the 
simplifications of grammar were identical with the simplification of 
the problem of conveying one’s meaning correctly, which, indeed, 
is not the case.’ It is highly embarrassing to cope with a word like 
park, which besides being a noun can represent a series of verbal 
forms without changing its form and corresponds to the Hungarian 
Infinitive, Imperative, Ist and 2nd persons singular and Ist, 2nd and 
3rd persons plural in the Present Tense of the Indicative and 
Subdjunctive. 

The use of both the definite and the indefinite articles differs in 
several ways from the Hungarian usage and is one of the first 
‘unpleasant’ surprises as there is no article in Russian. The average 
Hungarian student will, instead of Honesty is a virtue, Dinner is ready, 
and J like good books, say [The/honesty is virtue, |The/dinner is ready, 
| like/the/good books. 

Another pitfall awaits him when he uses the degrees of adjectives. 
In the sentences She is as handsome as her friend and She is handsomer 
than her friend the same conjunction is used in Hungarian. Even after 
much training our student will say She is as handsome than her friend. 

Another peculiarity which he must always keep in mind is the use 
of the plural after numerals. He is taught to say Thirty pupils have 
urrived and, though he is pleased at such simplicity after the compli- 
cated Russian system, he is still inclined to say Thirty pupil has 
arrived. The distinction between much water and many books also 
demands a mental effort, there being no difference between the use 
of countables and uncountables in such cases in Hungarian. During 
his Russian studies he heard that a possessive pronoun corresponds 
to the Hungarian possessive suffix. In English this knowledge is not 
sufficient. He must overcome his habit of putting the definite article 
before a construction like my book, and on the other hand he makes 
the acquaintance of another possessive pronoun, mine, which has its 
pronominal equivalent in Hungarian. 

A new trouble arises from the lack of double negation in English. 
Our Hungarian student, though he has mastered the rule, will say 
/ do not see nothing instead of J do not see anything or I see nothing. 

The use of tenses often becomes one of the trials of his English 
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class. After Hungarian and Russian this is now the third kind of 


tense and aspect system he has to appropriate. There being no 
elaborate system of past tenses either in Hungarian or in Russian, 
he is puzzled by the variety in English. The Present Perfect, that 
eternal stumbling block of every foreigner, has its special difficulties 
for the Hungarian learner. The Present Perfect, when used to express 
an action or state which began in the past and is still going on in the 
present, must be translated into Hungarian by the Present Tense. So 
the Hungarian student will say, even after years of studying English, 
How long are you in Budapest? and I learn English for two years, 
instead of How long have you been in Budapest? and I have been 
learning English for two years. 

The Passive Voice is practically obsolete in Hungarian. When to 
use it in English is an enigma which cannot be answered without a 
sound training. 

At the very beginning of his studies the Hungarian student has to 
face a difficulty in such simple sentences as What is this? It is a book. 
The 3rd person singular of the verb fo be is omitted here in Hungarian 
and our student, used to omitting it in all persons in the Russian 
Present Tense, is amazed to learn that this verb is absolutely neces- 
sary in English. 

He is also inclined to omit the personal pronoun in all persons, 
since, as there are verbal endings both in his native tongue and in 
Russian, the personal pronoun is often omitted in those languages. 

The auxiliary verb fo have, expressing possession, as in the 
sentence I have a book, is also a surprise. An entirely different 
construction is used in his mother tongue and the Russian usage is 
rather similar. 

Great care must be taken with the auxiliary verbs can and may. 
The simple English sentence May I come in? is difficult for a 
Hungarian because no auxiliary verb is used in Hungarian, but a 
verbal suffix. Again our student will find it difficult to make a dis- 
tinction between to know and can in sentences such as J know the 
lesson and I can swim because in his native language the same verb 
is used in both. The student has no less trouble with the verb mus’. 
An impersonal construction corresponds in Hungarian to the 
sentence J must go. 

The Accusative and Infinitive construction is unknown in 
Hungarian and so are constructions with the Gerund, as in / objected 
to his leaving our town, and with the Participle, as in Having finished 
the book I went for a walk, Here in Hungarian subordinate clauses 
are used. Students are soon able to cope with these constructions in 
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class-work but will remain unable to use them correctly on their 
own. 

In a sentence like Write it on the blackboard the pronoun it is 
unnecessary in Hungarian, its meaning being implied by a verbal 
suffix, and so, our student will omit it in English. 

Sequence of Tenses is an unfamiliar grammatical phenomenon 
and the average student is rather puzzled by sentences such as He told 
me that he had learnt the lesson, He told me that he would learn the 
lesson, the Hungarian usage requiring a Past (there is only one Past 
Tense in Hungarian) and a Future Tense, respectively. 

Great stress must be laid upon exercising the correct word order. 
The fixed English word order is strange to the Hungarian student. 
He will often place the object at the beginning of the sentence and 
not be aware of the difference between Peter loves Mary and Mary 
loves Peter. 

Indirect Speech and Indirect Questions have their special diffi- 
culties. In sentences like J asked him where he went a conjunction is 
introduced in Hungarian and we hear our students repeatedly say 
asked him/that/where he went. 

The deep-rooted speech habits of the mother tongue prove to be 
a serious obstacle to every person trying to learn a second language. 
Special attention must be devoted to pointing out the differences 
between the two languages and to discovering types of exercises 
which will supply the student with an active knowledge of English. 
By ‘active knowledge’ we mean the capacity to apply theoretical 
knowledge to new situations without the teacher’s help. 

Teachers are assisted in their task by grammars written by 
Hungarians. It is obvious that a Hungarian student’s grammar must 
differ from a German or Russian student’s. Yet teachers largely rely 
on their own imaginations in the constant search for original types 
of exercise for students bored with monotony long before they can 
use their grammar without being reminded of the rule. Good books 
of exercises are sadly lacking and are but imperfectly replaced by the 
teacher’s creative imagination and skill, for the teacher’s own English 
may be weak. 
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Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and cordially 
invite correspondence, though we can give no guarantee of publica- 
tion. When you write to us, please keep to the point and avoid 
long-windedness. 


1. Mr G. de P. Bambridge writes from Cheltenham, England: Some of the 
assertions of Mr H. A. Cartledge in his ‘Verse Speaking in the English Class’ 
(E.L.T., X11, 2) may be challenged. He says that ‘anyone who reads it (English 
verse) aloud is almost bound to get both syllable stress and sentence stress 
correct’. Surely there is frequently an opposition between normal speech stress, 
either of the syllable or of the sentence, and the stress imposed by the rhythm 
of verse. This leads to stress values in verse which are not the same as those 
in speech. I am not saying that it cannot nearly always be read with normal! 
stress, but that if this is done, a quality of the verse which depends on heightened, 
or abnormal, stress is lost. Cases in point are a final -ery rhyming with a word 
such as sea (I am not advocating -eree!), and the rhyme at the end of an ‘over- 
flow’ line which certainly gains some additional stress from its position in verse. 

I wonder if teachers introduce songs as an alternative to verse, or whether they 
are not considered a separate venture. Song very often accentuates the abnormali- 
ties of rhythm and stress inherent in verse, while introducing eccentricities of its 
own. I think song a very valuable way of showing what we are seemingly only too 
icady to forget—the great affinities between music and some poetry. 

[Mr H. A. Cartledge replies: I would not agree with Mr Bambridge that there 
is any Opposition between normal speech stress and that imposed by the metrical 
patterns of verse (which surely is what he means when he speaks of rhythm). I do 
agree that there is a counterpoint or shift of stress, particularly in blank verse 
such as that of Shakespeare. This, however, is raising the discussion to a level 
above that which my article had in view; and I do not think that it invalidates my 
remark that the rhythms of English verse normally follow the natural inflections 
or, possibly, to be more precise—the natural stresses of the spoken language. 
This is to be expected in a language which when spoken depends so largely as 
English does on correct stress for the interpretation of meaning. The existence in 
English of accentual verse (i.e. verse which depends for its rhythm on stress, not 
ona regular metrical pattern) which is not to be found in French, for instance, 
seems to support my view. Obviously practice and training in verse reading are 
necessary; but if the material is properly chosen and the necessary practice given, 
verse reading will give the pupils very valuable training in the characteristics of 
spoken English. 

My article made clear, | had hoped, that selection is necessary. I should cer- 
tainly avoid using verses with rhymes of the kind instanced in Mr Bambridge’s 
letter. The Major-General’s song in the Pirates of Penzance might have furnished 
him with a better example (strategy—sat-a-gee); but Gilbert was seeking after a 
comic effect in this instance and would hardly have claimed that the rhyme was 
a natural one. 

I agree entirely with what Mr Bambridge says about the affinities between 
music and poetry. The wealth of song lyrics in English clearly proves his point. 
I merely wanted to say that singing English songs is not likely to achieve the same 
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ends as reading verse aloud. It is indeed a separate activity, and I am grateful for 
his endorsement of my opinion.] 


2. Dr W. R. Lee writes: In his article “At What Age Should Language-Study 
Begin?’ (E.L.T., X1V, 1), Dr West concedes that an English-as-a-foreign-language 
course in the primary school may be ‘a stimulus to, as well as a time-saver in, 
later study’ (p. 26). He would have it mainly a reading-course, no attempt being 
made ‘to produce active uses of the language’, since it is teachers *‘ unqualified to 
cope’ (p. 25, foot) whom he has in mind. If I understand him rightly, Dr West sees 
the proper place of more competent teachers as in the secondary school, for 
beginners of secondary-school age are, he suggests, better than primary-school 
beginners at foreign-language learning. | find his arguments inconclusive. The 
point cannot, it appears to me, be proved either way: Mr Hill (XIII, 3) does not 
offer proof. 

I agree with Mr Hill that ‘the claim that adults under 30 absorb a language far 
more efficiently and more quickly than infants’ is open to doubt. Resident 
abroad myself I did not find it so—my own very young children, coping with the 
same bilingual environment I had coped with, picked up the foreign language 
with much greater accuracy and speed. Recently a Welsh teacher told me that his 
two eldest sons, who had been 13 and 14 years old when the family moved to 
Wales ten years ago, still have difficulty in speaking Welsh, whereas two sons of 
4 and 8 at the time have learned Welsh perfectly. Nor does it seem that English- 
men’s foreign-born wives, ‘introduced into an all-English-speaking environment’ 
(pp. 23-4) do so well at English as their children—I have several instances 
in mind. 

In the schools, however, it is not adults but children with whom we are occu- 
pied, children of -arious ages learning a language not as a rule, as Dr West 
points out, spoken by the community in which they live. Nor can one deny that 
wherever the education authority decrees that a foreign language must be learned 
it should arrange for the appropriate training of sufficient teachers and decide on 
the best age to begin—or, rather, the other way round, as Prof. Gurrey (XIII, 4, 
p. 170) has suggested. But let us not assume the teachers to be necessarily incom- 
petent, nor think of one country or region alone. 

Surely, moreover, a great deal more than Dr West’s (a) and (4) and ‘two kinds’ 
of fact (p. 22, top) is involved—we are concerned with more than measuring 
‘general intelligence’ and even with more than ‘the specific memory and other 
abilities involved in language-learning’ (my italics): we must, surely, take into 
account the whole nature of the child. The young child’s attitude is different from 
that of the older child (say, of over 10), who has developed a higher degree of self- 
awareness, and also of reserve, and is less inclined on the whole to throw himself 
unselfconsciously into whatever is going on (group games, or miming, or perhaps 
faithful imitation of the teacher) than is the younger child. The under-tens very 
readily identify themselves, also, with one character or another in a dramatised 
incident, and the identification and acting-out can matter to them as such things 
will never matter again. They are easy to involve in play-activities which make the 
classroom a lively and not a ‘sterile’ (Dr West, p. 23,2) place—a little world as 
real to them as the one outside—and they learn all the more effectively for not 
being aware that learning is in progress. 

Does the young child forget more quickly? The bare question should not be 
put. Forget what, presented in what way, presented when and where and how often ? 
Method comes in here again. 
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“It would save a great deal of the precious time of the English teacher in the 
high school,’ writes Dr West (p. 25), ‘if his pupils came to him already able to 
read sufficiently to make use of a textbook.’ No doubt: and it would save stil! 
more of his time (whether this is more precious than the primary school teacher's 
or not) if they came up able to speak some English; though no less important than 
time-saving itself seems to be the laying of a good foundation of speech-usage and 
of attachment to the language—an attachment which subsequent work, if ‘ work * 
it must be, should do nothing to destroy. 

But for young children to learn English as a foreign language is no new thing 
in several countries, and it seems that where suitable methods are employed the 
results are excellent. It would be especially interesting to hear from teachers who 
have been using play and activity methods with young children in this field and 
have also taught older beginners. 


3. Mr D. L. K. Milman writes from Peshawar: I was interested in the answer to 
the Question about the use of ‘whose’ as a relative pronoun in E.L.T7., XIII, 3. 

I would venture to suggest that, even more than the reason given, it is a question 
of euphony and rhythm of the sentence. 

As Stannard Allen rightly points out in his book ‘Living English Structure’, 
“of which’ is a very clumsy expression, and in Southey’s sentence referred to in 
the question, the substitution of ‘of which’ followed by the definite article for 
~whose’ would make the sentence far less melodious. I feel that the writers of the 
sentences quoted in the answer have simply used ‘whose’ instead of ‘of which’ 
because it sounds better, and have deliberately or unconsciously ignored norma! 
grammatical practice. 

[Dr Wood replies: I am sure Mr Milman is right. Euphony and rhythm are 
undoubtedly often prime considerations, but even so, I do not think whose can 
always be substituted. Could we say, for instance, cars whose cost is beyond the 
means of the ordinary person, or houses whose rents have not been increased since 
before the war? And though we might say schemes whose merits have yet to be 
proved, it is doubtful whether we should feel comfortable about schemes whose 
outcome is still in doubt, or a conference on whose success the peace of the world 
may depend. Different people may perhaps feel differently about such sentences, 
for as I said in my original answer, it is a matter of subjective factors rather than 
of grammatical rule, and sometimes not merely the single unit but the total con- 
text is involved; but generally, I think, whose will be felt to be appropriate only 
when there is some sense of possession (a clock ‘ possesses’ a bell, houses * possess’ 
gardens, a scheme ‘ possesses’ merits) or where the two things are closely identified 
in the mind of the writer or speaker, as cars and their owners, flowers and their 
scent, poems and their authors.] 


4. Mr D. R. Powell, Casilla 276, Tucuman, Argentina, asks any reader who 
can supply him with £.L.T., Vol. 1, Nos. | and 2, to be kind enough to write to 
him direct. 
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Conducted by F.T. Woop and P. A.D. MACCARTHY 


We shall do our best to deal with the ever-increasing number of 
questions which our readers send in, but we cannot promise to 
answer them all. 


QUESTION. When a student wrote in an examination paper, * The tubes—depending 
from their size and purpose—are processed etc.’ from was crossed out, of course, 
and corrected to upon. Yet I have a feeling that it is not altogether wrong, and 
that there are exceptional cases where depend may be used with from. 


ANSWER. Depend is followed by from only when the verb is used in the literal 
sense of ‘hanging down’: e.g. ‘an electric light depending from the ceiling.’ 


QUESTION. In her short story The Old Demon, Pearl Buck has a passage which 
runs as follows: ‘She hoisted herself carefully from the earth. At her age she 
need be afraid of nothing. She could, she decided, go and see what it was.’ All 
the reference books at my disposal state that there is no preterite use of the 
auxiliary need in its unchanged form. Could one suggest that the sentence 
constructed with need is an inner monologue, and that hence need is in the 
present tense? But if that is so, why should the sentence which follows, and 
which most definitly is inner monologue, revert to the past tense? 


ANSWER. There is nothing strange or unusual involved here. What you have 
called ‘inner monologue’ has the same changes of tense and person as does 
indirect (or reported) speech, but retains the direct form of questions and state- 
ments. With most verbs, when direct is transposed to indirect speech a present 
tense becomes a past (J can go and see what it is becomes She said she could go 
and see what it was), but need (like ought and must, which also have no separate 
past forms) remains unchanged (J need be afraid of nothing becomes She said 
she need be afraid of nothing). This accounts for need in one sentence being 
followed by could in the next. I do not think, however, that it would be correct 
to call need a present tense here; it is a past, just as much as could is. The fact is 
that as a past tense need, in its unchanged form (again like must and ought), 
is found normally only in subordinate clauses, not in main clauses. The sentences 
you quote, being inner monologue, have the form of main clauses, but take the 
verb forms which would be found in the subordinate clauses of reported speech. 


QUESTION. Which is correct, ‘the Court of St James’ or ‘the Court of St James’s’? 
If it is the latter (as is stated by the C.O.D.), how is the genitive form to be 
accounted for? 


ANSWER. ‘The Court of St James’ is often heard, and even seen in print, but 
foreign ambassadors are accredited to ‘the Court of St James’s’, which is 
really the correct form. The reference is to St James’s Palace, the old official 
residence of the kings and queens of England. It is the same as ‘the Dean and 
Chapter of St Paul’s’ (St Paul’s Cathedral), not ‘of St Paul’. 
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QUESTION. In an article on fire-prevention I have come across the sentence, 
‘One of the outstanding points was the provision of fire-breaks constructed of 
an incombustible material, such as Asbestolux.’ Are these fire-breaks walls 
which break a fire, or openings in a wall, or what? I cannot find an explanation 
in any dictionary. 

ANSWER. It is unlikely that you will find the word in any ordinary dictionary. 
It is obviously a technical term in the vocabulary of fire-prevention, probably 
made up on the analogy of wind-break (a hedge, fence, wall, etc., to break the 
force of the wind). The precise form that a fire-break would take would, no 
doubt, vary according to circumstances (e.g., whether it was inside a building, 
between blocks of buildings, in an open-air yard, etc.), but it is obviously not 
a gap or an opening, since it is constructed of material. It is presumably a wall, 
part of a wall, a partition, etc., made of incombustible material, to check the 
spread of fire. 


QUESTION. What exactly is the meaning of ‘to build up’ and ‘a build-up’ in the 
following examples? ‘Air builds up on the wings of an aircraft’, ‘The build-up 
of the Bundeswehr’, ‘the NATO military build-up’, ‘the gradual build-up of a 
European security system.’ 

Build-up also seems to have the meaning of the work a booster does, and of 

allegations which cannot be proved. 
ANSWER. To build up, used intransitively, means gradually to pile up, or increase 
in intensity. We can speak of snow building up against a wall, or of pressure 
building up. With the noun build-up you have examples of two slightly different 
meanings in the sentences you quote. (i) The way a thing or an organization is 
constructed or built. This is the meaning in your first two examples. Similarly 
we might speak of the political build-up in a country, i.e. the structure of its 
political system and political parties. (ii) The process of building up. Your third 
sentence illustrates this meaning. 

The work done by a booster is, of course, to ‘boost’ or build up pressure, so 
this is merely another application of the former of the two meanings given above. 
It is not quite correct to say that ‘a build-up’ is used of allegations which cannot 
be proved (after all, allegations which cannot be proved may nevertheless be 
true). Rather it should be ‘allegations in which there is no truth, but which have 
been deliberately made, with a full knowledge of their falsity, in order to serve 
an ulterior purpose (e.g. concocted charges of espionage, etc.)’. Even so, the 
more usual word is ‘a frame-up’. 


QUESTION. The C.O.D. explains the term city thus: ... ‘(strictly) town created 
city by charter, esp. as containing cathedral (but not all cathedral towns are 
cities, nor vice versa)’. Could you give me the names of some cathedral towns 
that are not cities, and of some cities that do not contain a cathedral? 

ANSWER. It is a common (but erroneous) belief, even amongst English people, 
that a city must have a cathedral. The right of a town to call itself a city is granted 
by the sovereign; a church is elevated to the status of a cathedral by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Quite frequently when a town becomes a city, the 
Archbishop follows the sovereign’s lead and raises the oldest, or the principal, 
parish church to the status of a cathedral; but not always. Ely and Derby both 
have cathedrals, but neither is a city. Leeds has been a city for a good many 
years, but it has no cathedral. Cambridge was created a city by King George VI 
in 1951, but that too has no cathedral. Incidentally, on the occasion of this 
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event, The Times of 24 May 1951, carried quite a long article discussing the 
question of cities and cathedral towns from an historical point of view. If a file of 
The Times for that year is available to you you might find this article very 
informative. 

The above reply refers, of course to Britain. In America any town with a 
population of eight thousand or more is called a city. 


QUESTION. Should one say ‘It is I’ or ‘It is me’, ‘That is for the Major and I’ or 
‘for the Major and me’? 


ANSWER. All prepositions in English take the accusative case; accordingly it 
should be ‘for the Major and me’. To say ‘for the Major and I’ would be incor- 
rect. As for your other question, strict grammatical ‘rule’ would prescribe ‘It 
is I’, but almost everyone says ‘It is me’, and since grammar is founded on usage 
and not vice versa, this may be considered correct. J, however, is used when it is 
followed by a clause introduced by a subject pronoun, but me when the intro- 
ductory word of the clause is an object pronoun: ‘It is I who am to blame’, ‘It is 
me that they want to see.’ 


QUESTION. May the abbreviation e.g. be used after as well as before the explana- 
tion to which it refers? 


ANSWER. It is always placed before the explanation, never after it. 


QUESTION. What should I call (a) a book in which pupils write down their assign- 
ments of work for future days (an assignment book, a diary)? (6) a piece of 
paper with notes or information on it, used by a pupil to cheat in a test or 
examination ? 

ANSWER. (a) ‘Diary’ would probably be the best word, or perhaps ‘Homework 
diary’, if that is the purpose for which it is used. (5) It is usually referred to as a 
‘crib’, though the word is rather colloquial. There does not seem to be a more 
literary term. 


QUESTION. What is the meaning of the last four words in the following sentence: 
‘I’m very fond of her, but a little of her company goes a long way’? 


ANSWER. It is a colloquialism, meaning that when I have had a little of her 
company I do not want any more for a considerable time. The suggestion is 
that the lady in question is boisterous, garrulous, etc., and that though the speaker 
can tolerate this for a while, too much of it would become unbearable. 


QUESTION. Could you please answer the following questions for me? (i) May 
‘apparatus’ be used for ‘camera’? (ii) Is the word ‘hairdresser’ used for one 
who cuts and attends to men’s hair, or should one say ‘barber’? (iii) Is the word 
‘student’ used for secondary school pupils? 


ANSWER. (i) If the question means, ‘Are the two words interchangeable?’ the 
answer is No. We may speak of ‘ photographic apparatus’, but that would include 
not only the camera, but the other things used in photography also. ‘A piece of 
photographic apparatus’ might refer to the camera, but equally well it might refer 
to any of the other things. 

(ii) Such a person would describe himself as a hairdresser (the trade association 
is called The National Hairdressers’ Federation) and his customers might also 
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use the word, but in ordinary conversation many men would say that they were 
going to the barber’s to get their hair cut. 

(iii) The word ‘student’ is used only of those who are at a university or a 
college, or who attend adult classes. It is not used of pupils in a school. 


QUESTION. Are the following correct? ‘When we have not understood something’, 
“When you have not done something very well.’ 


ANSWER. Yes, both are correct. The suggestion behind the question presumably 
is that it might have been better to use ‘anything’; but there is a difference 
between the two words. Something thinks of some definite, though unspecified, 
thing; anything is much broader and more general, and consequently vaguer. 
‘Do you want anything?’ is prepared for an answer either way. ‘Do you want 
something?’ suggests that the speaker thinks the person so addressed does want 
something, and therefore anticipates an affirmative answer. Besides this, there is 
the fact that ‘not... anything’ would normally be taken to mean ‘nothing’. 


QUESTION. Is ones used with these and those? 


ANSWER. No; although we say this one and that one we never say these ones and 
those ones; it is always merely these and those. 


QUESTION. Why can we say ‘He took his seat in the fourpennies’ (at a cinema), 
when we must say ‘ Fourpence took a lot of saving’? 


ANSWER. Fourpence is a noun denoting a single sum of money, and the adjective 
from it is fourpenny; a seat that costs fourpence is a fourpenny seat, just as a 
stamp that costs fourpence is a fourpenny stamp. (Cf. also a threepenny piece— 
a coin worth threepence.) In the sentence you give, ‘the fourpennies’ is an 
adjective converted to a noun; it is short for ‘the fourpenny seats’. 


QUESTION. We may say either ‘My shoes want (need) mending’ or ‘ My shoes need 
to be mended’. Is it possible also to say ‘My shoes want (need) being mended’ 
using the gerund of the passive voice? 


ANSWER. No. After need and want the only -ing form that can be used is the normal 
gerundial form (mending). 


QUESTION. What is the derivation of ‘Liver’ in the place-name Liverpool? | 
know there is a Liver bird on a building near the Mersey. 


ANSWER. Liverpool was originally the name of a tidal pool (since submerged by 
the sea) on the banks of which the town grew up. The Oxford Dictionary of 
English Place Names, edited by Eilert Ekwall, gives two possible explanations: 
(i) that the name means * muddy pool’, (ii) that the Liver was the name of a stream 
that at one time flowed into the pool. ‘ Liver bird’ ['laiva-ba:d] is a back-formation 
from the name of the town. (See the Oxford Dictionary.) 


QUESTION. What is a chained Bible? 
ANSWER. A Bible chained down to the lectern or reading desk, to prevent its being 
stolen, or removed without authority. 


QUESTION. What is the plural of ‘Poet Laureate’? By whom is the Poet Laureate 
appointed ? Who was the first one, and where can I find a complete list? 


ANSWER. The plural is ‘Poets Laureate’. Laureate is an adjective, and is therefore 
uninflected. The Poet Laureate is an officer of the royal household and as such 
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he receives a stipend; the appointment is therefore (nominally at least) in the 
hands of the sovereign. The first to hold the office was Ben Jonson, though the 
first on whom the actual title was conferred was John Dryden. You will find a 
full list in The Oxford Companion to English Literature, edited by Sir Paul 
Harvey, under the heading ‘Poet Laureate’. It may be added that by no means 
all the holders of the office have been poets of any distinction. 


QUESTION. Would you please comment on the use of the preposition in, and the 
indefinite article, in the following sentence from Mrs Gaskell’s novel Cranford? 
‘Oh, the busy work Miss Matty and I had in chasing the sunbeams, as they fell, 
in an afternoon right down on this carpet through the blindless window.’ 

Isn’t the usual phrase one afternoon, or if a preposition is used should it not 
be either on an afternoon, or of an afternoon, as in the sentence ‘What do you 
do of a Sunday ?’, signifying not one particular Sunday, but Sundays generally ? 


ANSWER. The meaning that Mrs Gaskell intends to express is a general one, so 
that one afternoon would not be correct in this particular sentence. In standard 
usage this is expressed, as you say, by of an afternoon, but in the north of England 
this seems to be quite unknown, and even today almost everyone says in an 
afternoon to convey this meaning. It is, that is to say, a regional idiom, and 
anyone coming from the south soon becomes conscious of it. He may even find 
that his own ‘What do you do of an evening?’ is ‘corrected’ to ‘What do you 
do in an evening?’, if the person he is speaking to knows him well enough to 
comment on such things. Mrs Gaskell was, of course, a Northerner; she lived 
as a girl at Knutsford, in Cheshire (the original of Cranford), and the whole of 
her married life, up to the time of her death, was passed in Manchester, where 
her husband was a well-known Unitarian minister. 


QUESTION. I want to illustrate the difference between to cut one’s finger and to 
have one’s finger cut off. Are the following two sentences correct? ‘Don’t let the 
child play with that knife; he might cut his finger’, ‘Don’t let the child go near 
the electric saw; he might get his finger cut off.’ 


ANSWER. Yes, both sentences are correct, though it is perhaps worth noticing 
that both have and get followed by the past participle are capable of expressing 
two meanings, one active, denoting something done or initiated by the subject, 
and the other approximating to a passive in that it denotes something suffered 
by the subject. ‘He had his window smashed by the mob’ (suffered), ‘He had 
his window repaired’ (caused to be); ‘ He got his coat torn in the scuffle’ (suffered), 
‘He got his coat mended’ (caused to be). 


QUESTION. Are the forms ‘the whole England’, ‘the whole of England’ and ‘all 
England’ equally correct, and if so is there any difference in meaning between 
them? 


ANSWER. The first is incorrect and would never be said. The other two are both 
correct. ‘The whole of England’ would be used when we think of the country 
geographically and in its entirety, as a single piece of territory, as distinct from 
its constituent parts or counties: e.g. The whole of England was covered with 
snow for a week. ‘All England’ is used when the reference is to her people rather 
than to the land enclosed within her shores: e.g. ‘All England mourned the 
death of Nelson’, ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury is Primate of All England’. 
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QUESTION. What is the difference of usage or meaning between next and nearest? 
Several English grammar books say that next is an old superlative of near. Is it 
ever used in that sense now? 


ANSWER. By origin next is the superlative of nigh (=near), but nigh itself is now 
archaic except in a few traditional phrases and combinations like wellnigh, and 
although the person who sits next to you at a concert or a meeting is probably also 
the person who sits nearest, the two words are no longer thought of as having any 
essential connection. Nearest denotes proximity in distance, next is concerned 
with order or sequence. The next town is the one towards which we are travelling; 
it may or may not be the nearest town. The nearest town may be the one we have 
just left. The house nearest to mine may be the one on the opposite side of the 
road; the house next to mine is the one immediately following it, on the same 
side, though there may be several hundred yards between them. 


QUESTION. According to the textbooks adverbs of frequency are placed in front 
of the principal verb of the sentence. How, then, are we to account for the position 
of often in the following sentence from Agatha Christie’s Five Little Pigs? 
‘Caroline Spalding came often to stay at Aldebury.’ 


ANSWER. The rule you quote is a sound one, and you are unlikely to be wrong in 
following it, except in the case of the verb to be, when the adverb of frequency 
normally follows the verb (He is always punctual. She is often late). But textbook 
rules deal with what is the general practice; for particular reasons or for particular 
purposes they may occasionally be ignored. For example, despite what has been 
said in the preceding sentence about the verb to be, we can say He always was a 
strange fellow, with a heavy stress on was. Similarly, often, frequently, rarely, 
sometimes may on occasions follow the verb, to give emphasis to them: Do you 
go often to the cinema ? No, but I go sometimes. This is probably the explanation of 
the sentence you quote from Agatha Christie. 

Incidentally it may be noticed that in certain contexts a change in the position 
of often may change the meaning of the sentence. J often wake up during the night 
means that it happens on many different nights. J wake up often during the night 
means I wake up many times during one night. 


QUESTION. Some verbs allow the following pattern, without so, provided that the 
indirect object is shorter than the direct one: Verb+Ind. Obj.+ Direct Obj. It 
sometimes happens, however, that the direct object is a relative pronoun intro- 
ducing a subordinate clause, and since this is only one word the indirect object 
obviously cannot be shorter. In that case, may the preposition be omitted or not? 
I do not find any reference to such cases in grammar books. The following are 
examples of the kind of sentence I had in mind. ‘This is the letter which I sent 
(to) you’, ‘This is the present which I offered (to) him’, ‘This is the report which 
I wrote (to) them’, ‘This is the amount which I remitted (to) you.’ 


ANSWER. The first two sentences you give would certainly be constructed without 
to: the third might, in rather exceptional circumstances, but we do not usually 
speak of writing a report to someone, so that it is unlikely that we should ever use 
the sentence either with or without to. And this applies just as much to main 
clauses as to subordinate. We write a report on a subject, for a person, and we 
send the report to him (or send him the report). The fourth sentence, I think, 
would never be constructed without ro, either in a subordinate or a main clause 
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(at least, not in British English). We remit money fo a person, not remit a person 
money. 

The chief objection to the omission of fo (in such sentences as They sent every 
householder in the district a notice) is, 1 think, that where the first object is longer 
than the second the sentence is apt to seem ‘top-heavy’. In main clauses the 
indirect object comes before the direct, but in relative clauses this order is 
reversed. Even in main clauses or simple sentences, however, it is by no means 
invariably the case that the indirect object must be shorter than the direct one 
if ro is to be omitted. It is quite normal English to say She sent every one of her 
friends a Christmas card, or He gave every child in the room a shilling. 

When the two patterns V-+-Ind. O.+O. and V+-O.+To... are possible, which 
we use depends on two considerations, both of them subjective rather than 
matters of grammatical rule. First, what we may call ‘centre of interest’. He left 
a thousand pounds to his housekeeper, five hundred to his secretary, etc., is concerned 
with the amount and destination of his legacies. He left his housekeeper a thousand 
pounds, his secretary five hundred, etc., is concerned with the way his housekeeper 
and his secretary fared under his will. But cutting across this centre of interest 
there may sometimes be the consideration of rhythm, euphony or balance which 
puts one or the other construction out of the question. 


QUESTION. I have come across an advertisement in an English newspaper depicting 
a boy drinking from a bottle, and underneath are the words, ‘Ever met someone 
who’s tasted glass?” The point of the advertisement is that containers made of 
other materials may give a ‘taste’ to the drink in them, but that there is no taste 
from glass. I have always been given to understand that in negative and interroga- 
live sentences anyone, not someone, must be used, with the possible exception of 
questions that exp<ct an affirmative answer. I should like your observations. 


\NSWER. The point you make is, in general, correct; idiomatic English demands 
anyone in such a sentence. To restrict someone, however, to ‘questions that expect 
an affirmative answer’ (if by that is meant an affirmative answer from the person 
to whom the question is put) is to confine it too narrowly. It really depends on the 
idea of affirmation being present in the mind of the speaker. It is true that this is 
most frequently the case when an affirmative answer is expected, as in the question 
Has someone been smoking in this room? (Implication: I am sure someone has, 
for L can smell tobacco smoke.) It may be, however, that an affirmative answer is 
hoped for, though not definitely expected (e.g. Can someone lend me a French 
dictionary ?), or that the speaker is indifferent as to the answer, but can himself 
affirm the fact. At breakfast, for instance, a wife may enquire of her husband, 
‘Did you hear someone go past singing during the night?’ She does not neces- 
sarily either expect or hope for an affirmative reply, but she knows that someone 
did go past singing, because she was awake and heard it. And finally someone may 
occasionally be used even when a negative reply is expected, if the questioner is 
in a position to counter it with an affirmative. Thus ‘Have you ever met someone 
who has tasted glass?’ (expecting the answer ‘Of course not’) could be used if 
the intention is to follow it up with, ‘Well, there is such a person, and I’m going 
to introduce you to him’. Indeed, the present writer’s first response to the 
quotation from the advertisement which you give in your question was that it 
was going to lead up to a demonstration that, contrary to general opinion, glass 
could be tasted. 

As for negative sentences, it is true that anyone is usually used in these, but 
someone is not impossible if the speaker has a particular person in mind. Anyone 
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is general, someone is specific. Therefore, if we are discussing the question of an 
appointment, for example, and are merely speaking in general terms, we should 
say They are not likely to appoint anyone without a university degree. But if we are 
referring to a particular candidate (say Mr Smith) whom we know to have no 
university degree, and are concerned only with his chances, then we should say 
They are not likely to appoint someone without a university degree. 


QUESTION. What are the different ways of pronouncing O and when are they 
used ? 

ANSWER. The words themselves (zero, cipher, nought, 0) are pronounced ‘ziarou, 
‘saifa, ‘ou. 

The letter O 0 is always ‘ou. 

In arithmetic, the figure 0 itself is ‘a nought’ a 'no:t, but = 0 could be pro- 
nounced ‘equals nought’ 'itkwalz 'no:t or ‘equals zero’ ‘itkwalz 'ziarou. 0-1 is 
only ‘nought point one’ 'no:t point ‘wan, but -01 is more usually said as point 
‘ou 'wan, the pronunciation point 'no:t 'wan being felt to be ‘harder to say’. 
Similarly, -0001 would be put into words by a mathematician as point ‘@ri: ouz 
‘wan, since point 'no:t ‘not 'no:t 'wan would take so long to say. Telephone 
numbers are generally said with O ‘ou (see answer to preceding question). * Zero” 
is also the word used when referring to temperature (‘ten degrees below zero’), 
and in the modern expression ‘zero-hour’. Notice that the word is written out in 
full in such cases. ‘O° Centigrade’ would generally be put into words as ‘no%t 
digri:z 'sentigreid, because 'ziarou [digri:z] 'sentigreid might be interpreted as 
absolute zero, which is —273°C. 

‘Cipher’ is not used for ‘nought’ nowadays. ‘In cipher’ means the same as ‘in 
code’, and ‘he’s just a cipher’ would be interpreted to mean ‘he’s a nonentity, he 
doesn’t count’. 


Question. In Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Left Hand, Right Hand (St Martin’s Library, 
1957) I have found the following sentences: ‘It may well be that some qualities 
vital for achievement in the arts were transmitted through my mother, though 
herself set so little value on this side of life’ (p. 6): ‘As for Henry, in after years, 
himself recognized the part he had played in the development of Sacheverell and 
myself” (p. 105): ‘One afternoon he fetched me for a drive. Himself was driving 
the vehicle’. (p. 262). In this work there are several other sentences in which a 
pronoun ending in se/f is used as a subject. I have always been taught—and have 
myself taught—that myself, herself, etc., should not be used as a subject except 
when in apposition to a simple personal pronoun or a noun. Is Sir Osbert’s 
practice to be regarded as faulty, or should I revise my teaching on this point? 
ANSWER. You are quite safe in teaching that the pronouns ending in -se/f should 
not be used as a subject except in apposition to a noun or a simple personal 
pronoun. The practice you note is a peculiarity of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s style. It is 
not accepted English usage, though it is sometimes to be found in poetry, e.g. in 
Edward Fitzgerald’s Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam: 

Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument. 


QursTION. In an article by H. A. Cartledge entitled ‘English in Russian Schools’ 
(E.L.T., Vol. XIII, No. 4, p. 148) the author states that ‘on the debit side is a 
certain unnaturalness in some of the phrases used by teachers in the classroom. 
... Contact with contemporary spoken English is one of the greatest needs of the 
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Russian teachers.’ He then gives examples of such phrases, and amongst them he 
includes ‘Now I shall show it to you’, for which he would substitute ‘Now Ill 
show you it’. 

I am very surprised to find ‘Now I'll show you it’ given as correct. I have 
always been taught that when two pronouns occur together as direct and indirect 
objects of the same verb, the accusative must come before the dative, which may 
or may not be preceded by the preposition to. According to this rule the correct 
construction would be either ‘ Now I'll show it to you’ or ‘Now Ill show it you’, 
but not ‘Now I’Il show you it’. Am I right? I should like your comments. 
\NSWER. I°// show it you is heard in some parts of the country, but I do not think 
many speakers of Standard English would use it. J will (not shall) show it to you, 
or I'll show it to you is formally correct, but in the context and situation is 
unnatural, and it was solely on this ground that Mr Cartledge condemned it. 
One cannot learn to speak ‘good English’ merely by following prescribed gram- 
matical rules; the question of what is natural in a particular situation always 
comes in, and I am sure that in a situation such as that described in the article 
most English people would say Now I°l! show you it. But that does not mean that 
it is always acceptable. What is natural in one situation may not be in another: 
and much, too, depends on the rhythm of the sentence, or on the place where the 
stress falls. It is quite natural to say If you're interested, I'll show you it (stress on 
show), but it would be most unnatural, and therefore quite wrong, to say When 
I've looked at it myself I'll show you it, with the stress on you. We should have to 
say Pll show it to you. Similarly we should say Bring me it, with a heavy stress on 
bring, but we could not possibly use this order if the stress were transferred to me. 
Then we should have to say Bring it to me. All this, of course, goes to prove 
Mr Cartledge’s point about the necessity of contact with contemporary spoken 
English. 

The question is discussed in H. Whitehall’s Structural Essentials of English 
(Longmans), p. 40, § 3.16, and you may find this helpful to you. 


QUESTION. In E.L.T., Vol. XIII, No. 4 (p. 178) you state that ‘the verbal use of 
trigger is fairly frequent nowadays, though it is not to be commended. It would 
not be found in writing with any pretensions to literary style. Orbit, as a verb, is 
quite new. It is unlikely to attain the currency of trigger, as, of course, its applica- 
tion, and the opportunities for using it, are very restricted. In any case it seems 
quite unnecessary.” 

I should have said that the verbal use of trigger was quite common, since it is 
often met with in magazines like Time. Have they no pretensions to literary 
style? It may also be used without the adverb off, as in ‘One shot should trigger 
the production of protective antibodies*. The opportunities for using orbit as a 
verb may not be so restricted as you suggest. Here are a few examples I have 
jotted down. ‘Tell the wingman to orbit until helicopter arrives’, ‘Your story 
on Guinea successfully orbits the African world problem into prominence’, ‘The 
orbiting prices also smooth the road to merger’, ‘The U.S. had orbited the most 
advanced satellite in the young era of space’. I do not think fo orbit is unnecessary. 
Can the sense be expressed in a better way? 

\NSweR. It should perhaps have been made clear that the reply given in Vol. XIII, 
No. 4, referred to British English. One gathers that the publications you refer to 
are mainly American ones. There is no suggestion, of course, that these have no 
pretensions to literary style, but a number of words and constructions that are 
quite normal in American writing would strike British readers and writers, who 
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are More conservative in these things, as rather journalistic, and I think the verb 
to trigger is one. 

As for orbit, again most of your quotations seem to be from American sources. 
This, of course, is no condemnation of them, though I must confess that the third 
one is completely meaningless to me, as it is to a number of other people to whom 
I have shown it. From a British point of view it seems to be an example of the 
worst type of journalese, and I should be surprised if many Americans did not 
feel the same about it. I suppose ‘the road to merger’ may have something to do 
with the merging of business enterprises, though that is only a guess: but what is 
meant by ‘orbiting prices’? How can prices ‘orbit’? Does it mean rising prices” 
If so, why not say so”? Here certainly (again from a British point of view) the sense 
could be expressed in a better way. In your second sentence does orbits really 
mean any more than the simple verb brings? If it does, what? It does not convey 
very much to an Englishman. In the fourth sentence, it is true, the meaning is 
quite clear, but put into orbit seems preferable. If the use of a noun as a verb 
sounds awkward or ugly, | do not consider it can be justified merely because it 
effects an economy of one or two words. 

It is interesting to find that you have come across frequent uses of orbit as a 
verb, but the examples you give really bear out the point that was made in the 
original reply about the restricted possibilities of its use as compared with frigger. 
So many things can be ‘triggered off? metaphorically, so that if we once accept 
this use of the word there is a very wide field for its application. But it seems that 
orbit must be used mainly within the technical field and in its more or less literal 
sense. Putting aside some of the more objectionable uses, there are comparatively 
few things that can ‘orbit’ or be ‘orbited’, in the figurative sense of the word. 


QUESTION. Could you explain the reason for the s in number ones and number 
threes in the following sentences, especially as the singular verb is is used in one 
of them and a similar singular consists in another. * Despite the grimy surroundings, 
he was dressed in Number Ones. For formal wear a sailor has two suits, a 
Number Three and a Number One. In the case of a petty officer, Number Threes 
is a working suit with a single-breasted jacket of rough serge, with red badges. 
Number Ones consists of a “‘ best suit” of good cloth, double-breasted, with gold 
badges.” 

ANSWER. Number Ones and Number Threes are probably service usage, and the 
plural form is probably used because each suit consists of more than one garment 
(just as a person often says that he takes size eights—not size eight—in shoes, 
thinking of each shoe being that size). The singular form (Number One and 
Number Three) is presumably the official name. The writer of the sentences takes 
the colloquial name, as used amongst the sailors, but then thinks of it as denoting 
one suit, and so uses the singular verb. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH. D. Hicks. Students’ Bk. | 
vili-}+-168 pp. 3s. 9d. ; Bk. 2 : viii +248 pp. 4s. 9d. ; Bk. 3: viii 
-+-280 pp. 5s. 9d. Teacher’s Bk. | : x-+-135 pp. 5s. ; Bk. 2 : ix+-126 
pp. 5s. ; Bk. 3 : x -+-195 pp. 6s. 6d. Longmans. Bks. 1 & 2, 1956 ; 
Bk. 3, 1958. 


(his is a well-planned and, on the whole, a well-executed course for adult learners 
of English. It seems to be intended mainly for Europeans, and indeed might not 
be very suitable for students with a completely non-European background. 

Great stress is laid on oral work in the early stages, and much of the advice in 
the first book for teachers concerns the organization of ‘Spoken Drills’. The 
important grammatical features introduced in Students’ Book One are dealt with 
systematically in these drills before the pupil is introduced to them in written 
form. Problems of pronunciation are dealt with in general terms in the first ten 
chapters of the first Teacher’s Book. It might have been more convenient for the 
teacher if all this had been brought together in a single comprehensive section on 
problems of pronunciation at the beginning of the book. He would then be able 
to refer back for urgently needed advice or information—always a more satis- 
factory procedure than referring forward. It is true that the teacher is advised to 
read the whole book before beginning the course, but it is perhaps a little 
optimistic to expect that many will do so. 

The influence of structural linguistics on the preparation of language teaching 
material is growing rapidly, and it is not surprising to find the word ‘structure(s)* 
given some prominence in these books. Unfortunately, the word is not used in the 
same way by all authors, with the result that many teachers, who have not had 
either the time or the opportunity to read books on general linguistics, are not 
quite clear what the difference is between what they used to refer to as ‘construc- 
tions’ and what they now see described as ‘structures’. Some authors use the 
word structure for the basic syntactic features of the sentence within which 
substitution of lexical items can take place. Others apply it to any feature of the 
language at the phonemic, morphological, or syntactical level of language. In 
Foundations of English both the pupil and the teacher are left to discover for them- 
selves the exact meaning of the word as used by the author. It would be helpful if 
in future editions a clear definition were given at the beginning of Teacher's 
Book One. 

Special attention has been paid to grading in these books. The author has 
attempted to ensure ‘that the structures should lead on, one to another, as 
logically as possible’. At times the density of the material might appear to offset 
some of the advantages of the grading, but this is where the teacher is expected 
to use his discretion. What at first sight may seem an over-loaded lesson (or 
*Step’) need not in practice overstrain the learning capacity of the student. Thus 
the large number of ‘structures’ and lexical items in Step One may, if necessary, 
be spread over as many as six teaching hours. 

The principle of grading is not followed slavishly in the Reading texts, since 
the author wishes to give the student practice in ‘reading beyond his learning—to 
guessing new expressions and to learning in a natural way, and not only by the 
artificial means of drills’. This leaves the author free to write, at a fairly early 
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stage, passages of ‘interest’ to the adult student which would be impossible 
otherwise. The method has its drawbacks, however, and may result in the teacher 
being at a loss to deal with the additional problems that arise as a consequence. 

The notes on grammar in the Teacher’s Books are both extensive and practical; 
and many tricky problems of usage are dealt with that are often overlooked in 
courses of this kind. 

One of the most attractive features of the series, from the teacher’s point of 
view, is the generous provision of exercises, all of which can be done without 
recourse to the learner’s language. The author's advice to teachers to insist on 
their being done orally first is well worth following. 

The reading passages are ingeniously arranged to introduce the student to a 
great variety of situations and characters. This is done first by introducing us to 
a farmer and his family, whose various activities form the subject matter of the 
first book, and then to a Swiss girl, whose experiences in three different environ- 
ments (together with those of her friends) introduce the reader to a great many of 
the customs and institutions of Britain. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. R. M. Regberg. 128 pp. 
Israel Teacher’s Union, Tel Aviv. 1958. I£3. 


The author first justifies her advocacy of a form of the Direct Method, contrasting 
it with the Translation Method, but making the now generally accepted reserva- 
tions. She rightly emphasizes the importance of giving pupils as soon as possible 
the ability to use English, the sense of achievement being vital to the maintenance 
of interest. The procedures are always ostensive and active in the early stages and 
include the use of objects, pictures and—what could be more natural for the 
teaching of imperative forms and the names of parts of the body ?—Swedish 
exercises. 

The first two chapters give general principles and examples of presentation 
techniques only. They are followed by chapters on Writing, Reading, Word 
Mastery, Functional Grammar, Lesson Structure, Remedial Teaching, Discipline, 
and Aspects of Language Learning. At the end of the book there is a collection 
of Language Games, Reading Games, Writing and Spelling Games, Proverbs, 
Songs and Poems, and a Bibliography. 

The kind of cursive handwriting exemplified in the chapter on writing is 
reasonably clear with the exception of a few of the capital letters, the essential 
outlines of which are obscured by flourishes and loops; but the teaching of hand- 
writing cannot adequately be dealt with in six pages. 

The chapter on Functional Grammar fills twenty-seven pages. The author 
touches on the grading and teaching of many of the grammatical problems which 
have to be dealt with in the first three years of English. There is much good 
advice, though one would not agree with certain details of the recommended 
grading and presentation. For instance, it is better to introduce the simple past 
with adverbs of past time than without them. This makes the teaching of the 
present perfect easier at a later stage. Whether this tense should be introduced 
only in the third year is open to question; many teachers would prefer to intro- 
duce it quite soon after the simple past and to teach it contrastively with this 
tense. 

The dangers of concentrating on considerations of form in the grading of 
material are well illustrated in the sequence of short sentences suggested for use 
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with a picture of a baby. They run as follows: The baby sees. The baby hears. 
The baby sleeps. The baby smells. The baby breathes, etc. The fourth sentence could 
have only one meaning to the native speaker, though this is certainly not that 
intended by the author. 

As sentence structure is of such great importance in the teaching of English, 
the subject should receive a good deal more attention than it does. Instead of 
being disposed of in a few words at the end of the chapter on Functional Grammar 
it might have been dealt with earlier and at greater length—if necessary at the 
expense of the notes on the teaching of adverbs, which add little to the advice 
given in earlier chapters. More should have been said about the position of 
adverbs in the sentence, countable and uncountable nouns, the teaching of the 
anomalous finites and similar matters. 

The notes on Lesson Structure should help teachers to get away from the 
unnatural division of English into such ‘subjects’ as Composition, Grammar, 
Dictation, etc. 

The author stresses the importance of songs and poems as an integral part of 
the language teaching. She would give the meaning ‘by means of voice intonation, 
motion, or with the aid of objects and pictures’. While this may work with such 
rhymes as ‘One, two, Buckle my shoe’ (re-written here as ‘One, two, Tie my 
shoe’), it is hard to imagine how the meaning of: 

I never saw a purple cow, 

I never hope to see one; 

But I can tell you, anyhow, 

I'd rather see than be one 
can be expressed other than by translation if it is used before the vocabulary and 
sentence-patterns it contains have been taught. In teaching a rhyme or a song it 
is better to get the rieaning cleared up at once by translation and then let the 
children hear it repeatedly and learn it. . 

It is extremely difficult to find songs and rhymes which are neither too infantile 
nor too difficult linguistically for the 10+4- learner. Nursery rhymes are probably 
more acceptable to the adult than to the child in or approaching his teens. But 
there is no reason why in songs and rhymes the level of language used should not 
be somewhat in advance of that reached in the graded material, provided the two 
things are kept apart; in other words, provided a line like Fast the moments fly 
away does not tempt the pupil to offer Fast my father drove his car in free com- 
position. Skilful teaching will prevent this sort of thing from happening, and it is 
skilful teaching that the book is aiming at. Nevertheless, a few words on the 
possibility of such analogies, and how to deal with them if they appear, would 
have been useful. 

Throughout the book there is very little attempt at a comparison of English 
with Hebrew at the various levels. This is wise, for although the medium of 
instruction may be Hebrew, the major interference is likely to come from other 
languages—German, Polish, Rumanian, etc.—depending on the mother tongue 
of each individual. It is almost impossible, where the group being taught is 
linguistically heterogeneous, to reach any satisfactory grading of the target 
language other than by working from the apparently simple to the apparently 
complex in that language without reference to any other. 

In her Preface the author says that ‘the basic principles and the application 
thereof may well be adapted to the teaching of any foreign language’. This is true 
so long as one of the basic principles is clearly understood to be the careful 
grading of the material on the basis of the structure of the target language itself; 
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though this statement would, of course, need modification where the pupils 
constituted a linguistically homogeneous group. 


ENGLISH SPEECH. C. McCallien and P. Strevens. Bk. 1: 18 pp. 
ls. 6d.; Teachers’ Bk. 1: 63 pp. 4s.; Bk. 2: 25 pp. Is. 10d.; Teachers’ 
Bk. 2: 82 pp. 4s. Longmans. 1958. 


The pupils’ books consist of large, agreeable drawings in black and red, one to 
each page, of an African boy and girl performing the exercises described in the 
teachers’ books. These descriptions are clear and precise, giving the instructions 
to the pupils verbatim. 

The book is carefully written and thoroughly cross-referenced, the work of two 


phoneticians who understand children. Everyone interested in the teaching of 


pronunciation, whether in Africa or not, should study it. Phonetic theory is here 
transmuted into drills and ideas which the children can grasp. ‘ Frogs’—an exer- 
cise for tongue control—the pictures show an open mouth and an out-curling 
tongue; ‘Snakes’—an exercise for steady control of the breath—the picture 
shows snakes only (‘Pretend that you are a snake, and that you are going to hiss 
because you are angry, like this, sss. Take a long breath while I count 1—2-3-4, 
and ssss... Yes, that was a very cross snake indeed ... Now this time we are 
going to be very quiet snakes... ’) 

This is excellent, especially for the primary school—and we need not make a 
fuss about some of the pictures: that for t and d, for instance, looks (inevitably) 
like that for 1 (Exercises 35 and 36), and g (Exercise 34) is not much different. 
Doubtless these are not meant to be adequate diagrams of the formation of these 
sounds, but only visual aids to interest. We may cavil more reasonably at one or 
two of the exercises themselves. Can a child really feel the voice in a g normally 
pronounced, for instance? Is it sufficient to tell the unphonetically trained 
teacher who cannot pronounce an English r, merely to draw back the tongue 
from z? 

Mrs McCallien and Mr Strevens rightly say in their General Introduction to 
the Course both that ‘the language habits which a child acquires when he first 
meets a second language should be of a high standard, since they can only be 
altered with difficulty’, and that ‘the younger a child is when he begins to learn 
a second language, the more likely he will be to acquire the language easily and 
rapidly’. In the following paragraph they refer to the shortage of material for the 
teaching of English pronunciation. Yet it is clear that English Speech can, and 
perhaps should, be used before the English course starts, not only to ‘train the 
organs in making sounds which will be used later in English’ (p. 5) and to train 
the listening habits ‘fundamental to teaching and to learning the pronunciation 
of any language’ (p. 2), but to ensure that when regular instruction in English 
begins, the intensive pronunciation-work is focused on particular difficulties and 
geared to the rest of the course. The authors tell us clearly how to use their 
admirable book on its own, but if we follow their Teaching Programme day by 
day and week by week after the primary course in English has begun, we shall 
find ourselves failing to correct, in our five-minute daily periods of pronunciation 
practice, some of the faulty sounds which have begun to crop up in the rest of our 
English teaching. The trained teacher must select from the book, a highly praise- 
worthy piece of work, and compile his own Teaching Programme. 

Book Three is in preparation, and gramophone records of the drills and 
exercises are obtainable from the Linguaphone Institute, London. 
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AN INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH COURSE FOR ADULT 
LEARNERS. D. H. Spencer and A. S. Hornby. 210 pp. O.U.P. 
1959. 6s. 


About a quarter of this revision course for adults consists of reading passages, 
slightly more than a quarter of notes, and the rest of exercises. There is an index 
of words the use of which has been discussed in the book. The standard is 
approximately that of the Cambridge Lower Certificate examination. 

The passages are varied in form and content, and would appeal also to older 
children. There are dialogues entitled ‘Learning to Drive’ and ‘What Do You 
Read?’ (naming the simplest modern authors), descriptive pieces such as ‘ Mak- 
ing a Film’ and ‘By Car across Europe’, letter sequences headed ‘Applying for 
a Job’ and ‘Summer Holidays’, and some passages of verse. Most have been 
written by the authors themselves, in a plain straightforward style free of slang 
and containing few colloquialisms. They are not graded according to difficulty. 

In the notes and exercises attention is paid to a number of important gram- 
matical and syntactical features of English, such as the use of tenses and relative 
pronouns, and there are sections on the writing of paragraphs and essays, on the 
choice of the right word, on ‘do’ and ‘make’, and (how badly needed by most 
foreign learners of English) on punctuation. 

A great deal of useful material has been packed into this little book, which may 
be confidently recommended as much to the self-taught student as to the class 
teacher of English, each of whom must choose from it the exercises which apply 
to his particular needs. As the authors suggest in their Preface, the book is well 
suited to those who can ‘apply their own intelligence and powers of analysis to 
language problems’. It is not for younger children, who cannot as a rule do that. 

An Intermediate E.iglish Course is not a graded course of any kind—such a 
course would refrain, for example, from listing all the main uses of in together 
(p. 111)—nor is it a work of reference, but rather something between: perhaps 
we might call it a study-book. It is remarkably free of misprints. 


REPORT OF A CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF ENG- 
LISH IN AFRICAN SCHOOLS, MARCH 1958. Franklin 
Parker. 38 pp. University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Institute of Education. 


This report, which is obtainable from the Institute's Publications Officer 
(Private Bag 167H, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia), reflects African problems and should 
also be of wider interest. It summarizes five papers given by members of the 
conference and six study-group reports. The conference itself was the culmination 
of a systematic enquiry, carried out by Professor and Mrs Franklin Parker of the 
University of Texas, into English-teaching in the African schools of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The importance of the African languages themselves is repeatedly stressed, by 
Professor N. H. Mackenzie for instance, who says: *‘ Vernacular language study 
in our secondary schools provides a strong taproot for our African pupils.” He 
points out that the ideas offered to Africans in English are sometimes ‘culturally 
too remote for assimilation’. Mr K. D. Leaver maintains that ‘the African” 
wants ‘literature with African scenes wherein he can readily identify himself* 
(reviewer's italics): but it is interesting to note that ‘publishable manuscripts in 
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the vernacular’, according to Mr Leaver, are received only ‘from well-educated 
Africans who are fluent in English’. If this is so, the acquisition of English is but 
one aspect of the growth of literacy, education, and national and racial self- 
awareness, and thus what is said about taproots must be taken to heart all the 
more. 

Study-group I observes that ‘the transition from the child’s world to the world 
of the English-speaking child is much too abrupt and complete’ and declares, 
reasonably, that English and the vernacular should be kept well apart during the 
first few years of instruction. Both this group and another (II]) emphasize that 
the orderly expression of thought should be trained in the home language first. 

More than once the report refers to the African pupil’s thirst for knowledge, 
and more than once to the scarcity of suitable books and material. Mr Leaver says 
that commercial publishers cannot cater for the ‘full needs of the adult African 
public’ because this public is not yet large enough: the subsidizing of cheap 
book-production is thus necessary. He predicts also that ‘in twenty years love 
stories and detective stories will come into their own in African reading tastes 
much as they did in Britain in the 1920’s*: Africans will be reading for pleasure 
as well as for facts. 

Linguistically some of the contributors are on treacherous ground. Professor 
Mackenzie, for instance, speaks of ‘advanced languages’, and Professor B. A. 
Fletcher says that ‘language carries with it the spiritual values on which it is 
based’: a comforting fallacy. 

There are plenty of good ideas about English-teaching, as well as some which 
are not so good. Mrs M. Rive stresses the value of beginning early and in an 
interesting way, and avoiding translation. She believes also in the thorough drill 
of sentence-patterns and spelling, and in separating ‘the language work’ from 
stories—the former she thinks spoils the latter. Mr Davies gives some sound 
practical advice (pp. 12-13), and Group II, deploring the unintelligibility of 
*Bantu-English’, wisely concludes that this is due mainly to,a lack of teachers 
with practical phonetic training. : 

The group reports on the relationship between the vernacular and English, on 
reading, grammar and comprehension, on the teaching of literature, and on 
comparative methods of teaching English, are also worth study. Among the 
sensible proposals made are that, to help train the habit of reading for enjoyment, 
comprehension questions should be transferred from children’s story books to 
the accompanying teachers’ books. And one of the groups healthily declares: 
‘African children should be allowed to read what they like, even good comics.” 

An interesting record of an encouraging conference. It would be still more 
interesting to know what comes out of it. 


GET IT RIGHT. H. M. Burton. 95 pp. English Universities Press. 
1959. 68. 


This short book fulfils the promise of its bright jacket and forceful title. It is 
intended for English people who are not quite sure of speaking or writing 
correctly. It would also be interesting and helpful to foreign teachers of English: 
the style might be too difficult for their pupils. 

The arrangement, like that of Fowler’s large and complete work, Modern 
English Usage, is alphabetical. Connoisseurs will enjoy looking up in both books 
such points as split infinitive, ‘different to’, and French derivatives, and comparing 
verdicts, since Mr Burton, like the brothers Fowler, rides his own hobby-horses. 
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Sections on usage, as distinct from language, which are recommended to foreign 
students include: How to begin and end a letter; Forms of address like *Esq.’, 
‘Hon. and ‘Rev.’ (but unfortunately not ‘Sir’); and English educational names, 
e.g. ‘College’ and ‘University’. Other useful points dealt with are: the old 
enemy word-order—which crops up under ‘not’, ‘neither... nor’, ‘only’, in 
a good article on the unattached participle (rather curiously listed as the 
‘hanging’ participle), ef passim; spelling, e.g. ‘advice’ and ‘advise’, * practice’ 
and ‘practise’; punctuation, a subject apparently entirely neglected by too 
many foreign teachers, if one is to judge by their pupils’ examination papers, 
often punctuated, if at all, either with a universal dash or according to their 
own national convention; verbs often confused, as ‘lie’ and ‘lay’, ‘fly’ and 
‘flow’ and their tenses; comparisons with ‘more’, ‘few’ and ‘less’; and a not 
too pedantic guide to modern uses of ‘shall’ and ‘will’. 

Mr Burton keeps an open mind on modernisms generally. Overseas teachers 
always and understandably find it hard to follow the evolution of a language 
they perhaps learnt in their own youth, and books can give some help with this. 

The most commendable quality of the book is that, being intended for speakers 
capable of saying ‘he had ate’, or ‘I would of come’, it wisely keeps grammatical 
rules to a minimum. Examples take the first, the largest, and, in some sections, 
the only place. Would that all writers on English would go and do likewise! 


BETTER SPOKEN ENGLISH. G. L. Barnard. 197 pp. Mac- 
millan. 1959. 6s. 


A teacher has two tasks, first to interest his students in what he is going to teach 
them and then to teach them it accurately and efficiently. Mr Barnard’s book is 
designed to help him in both of these tasks. As the preface to the book rightly 
says, ‘without enjoyment much of our teaching is wasted’. Numerous and witty 
illustrations at appropriate places in the text play their own part in adding to the 
enjoyment. 

The book, however, provides not only interest and enjoyment. It also offers an 
efficiently-constructed programme of training in the English sounds. A set of 
four exercises is devoted to each sound. The first practises the sound in sentences; 
the second is a piece of verse in which the sound occurs frequently; the third is a 
‘lengthening sentence’ exercise involving the cumulative addition of words to a 
basic phrase, for example ‘He’s swimming. He’s swimming in the river. He’s 
swimming in the river with Tim...’ and so on. The purpose of this exercise is 
to improve fluency by getting students to read off increasingly long sentences 
without pausing. The last exercise in each set is a piece of continuous prose for 
reading aloud. 

There are notes on each exercise which call attention to special points in it and 
indicate what the exercise sets out to achieve. This is a pleasant change from the 
all-too-frequent books in which exercises appear to be provided because the 
teacher wants something to set for homework or to give marks on or to keep a 
class quiet while he fills in his weekly lesson record or for any one of a dozen other 
and equally unjustifiable reasons. Mr Barnard wisely avoids typographical 
machinery to indicate how he expects a phrase to be read. He does this by notes 
instead. The notes are brief, but lucid. They are particularly valuable in calling 
attention to the shifts of meaning and implication involved in shifts of stress. 

The only possible flaw in the book is its provision of blank spaces at the end of 
each section for the student’s own notes and material. This impairs its usefulness 
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in institutions using class sets, except for the doodler or the bored boy at the 
back, who will almost certainly draw portraits of the teacher in the spaces. Even 
for those who own their copies the system seems difficult to justify, since some of 
the spaces, for instance those on pages 108 and 109, provide very little room for 
the notes of anyone whose handwriting is at all large or spidery. 


THIS IS OUR CHANCE. James E. Henshaw. 95 pp. U.L.P. 1956. 
2s. 9d. 


In the three plays printed in this littke book the author has tried to provide 
Drama with a West African setting, for he argues that occasionally in West 
Africa one sees ‘well known plays staged by good players, but the scenes of 
these plays always take place in surroundings far removed from the Africans’ 
own’. Mr Henshaw’s plays are certainly African in setting and theme and 
points such as family duties, migration from country to town and so forth are 
discussed in dramatic form. But, alas, no one of the plays has any originality 
in theme, style or characterization. The flavour is definitely one of the feebler 
Nativity/Passion Play Type. Mr Henshaw would not claim to have written 
great drama. His plays might certainly be of value in secondary schools and 
training colleges but they show no sign of being the beginnings of a real West 
African Drama. 


THE ‘BETTER ENGLISH’ READERS. All edited or abridged by 
E. A. L. Gaskin. About 125 pp. each. Variously 2s. 6d. or 2s. 9d. 
Grade I Titles: Pinokkio, Tales from the Heart of Africa, Round 
the World Tales, Tales of Robin Hood. Grade II Titles: Wanderings 
in South America, Tales and Fables of Old, Grimm’s Folk Tales, 
The Land of Seals. U.L.P. 1953/54. 


The ‘Better English’ Readers are designed to provide interesting and suitable 
supplementary reading material for overseas students of English. There are, in 
fact, a total of four grades of reader. These readers, consisting of novels, short 
stories, fables and plays, are abridged and annotated where necessary. In the 
case of Grades I & II under review the texts have been slightly simplified. The 
editor assumes that readers of these grades will already possess a minimum 
vocabulary of some 2,500 and 3,500 words respectively, and only those words 
that fall outside this range (as indicated in the Thorndike Junior Dictionary) 
have been explained. At the end of each book there are some questions and 
exercises on the text. There is no harm in the questions, but if the class teacher 
can do no better it is a pity. The questions and exercises are just too few. This 
may be unfair to Mr Gaskin for his books more than fulfil his aim. The matter 
is interesting and the style generally satisfactory. We can never have too many 
supplementary readers and at the price published the books are excellent value 
for money. 


ABIMBOLU. Jean L. Jacoby. 112 pp. U.L.P. 1955. 2s. 6d. 


This is a good, honest, forward-moving adventure story and as such is to be 
much commended. The snag ts that the style is extraordinarily uneven. At one 
moment it is easy, forthright and colloquial, at the next it becomes pompous, 
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maudlin and sentimental. These lapses impart most frequently a feeling of 
patronage that may in fact be disguised humour. A puzzling book in this way. 
Nevertheless it is well worth its place on class library shelves as supplementary 
reading material. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WEST AFRICAN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
J. W. A. Thorburn. 100 pp. O.U.P. 1959. 3s. 6d. 


In his prefatory note the author makes clear his purpose. It is to give ‘general 
suggestions for possible teaching methods and organization in West African 
Primary Schools’. Nowhere does Mr Thorburn attempt to pontificate or urge 
ideas that are revolutionary or impractical. On every page, indeed in every 
sentence, commonsense and wisdom strike home. Thus the book is bound to 
gain the sympathy of all who read it, be they teachers, teacher-trainers or 
supervisors. 

The book reflects the author’s intimate knowledge of education and its 
problems in West Africa. But so full is it of generally applicable question and 
comment—and so modest is its price—that a// teachers in every country ought 
to own a copy. The book is only a hundred pages long, yet it is crammed with 
help. The teacher who can read Mr Thorburn’s book and in honesty answer to 
each point, ‘I do’, or ‘My school is like this’, or ‘My class do this’, is a teacher 
indeed. Those who cannot thus answer should set their house in order, for 
there is not one point raised that is beyond the abilities of any teacher worthy 
of the name. Mr Thorburn’s book is an excellent catechism. His catalogue of 
sins of omission and commission is frighteningly complete! His counsel is kindly, 
encouraging, practical and sensible. 

It is a joy to find responsibility put fairly and squarely upon the teacher's 
shoulders. Too many teachers in too many countries show a visitor poor writing, 
dirty walls, untidy premises, tattered books, bad spelling, ill-disciplined children, 
and say, ‘Look what I have to put up with’. This book makes the teacher's 
responsibility more than clear. 

There is little in the book that is ‘new’. In fact, much might be regarded as 
‘old-fashioned’. But on all the problems of the primary school, starting with 
the actual putting up of a building and ranging through time-tabling, health, 
methods, conduct, examinations, libraries, and difficult parents, the author speaks 
sense, 

For the conscientious teacher this book is a splendid check-sheet of achieve- 
ments and standards. For the slacker it would be a pedagogical Last Judgment! 


DAY BY DAY. A. Scotland. 176 pp. Odhams. 1959. Ss. 


This well-produced book contains twenty-nine passages of contemporary writing 
reprinted from newspapers and periodicals. The extracts are chosen to appeal to 
the British schoolboy and girl of about fifteen years old, and therefore they are 
not all of them suitable in subject-matter and vocabulary for the foreign learner 
of English. Their range is wide, however, covering science, exploration, sport, 
detection, leisure-time pursuits, and many other subjects; most teachers, even of 
adults, would be able to find something which would appeal to classes with a fair 
knowledge of English. 

In a review of Dr Scotland’s earlier anthology, A Mirror of the Times (E.L.T., 
XI, 1) it was hinted that the exercises might have been somewhat fuller. 
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The same observation has to be made of the present volume. Dr Scotland clearly 
feels, with some justification, that in this sort of work it is really the teacher’s job 
to devise exercises suited to the needs of his own pupils. 


ENGLISH FOR THE CERTIFICATE. Janet I. Scobie (revised by 
Verner Bickley). 135 pp. Allen and Unwin. 1959. 5s. 


Each year thousands of overseas students take the English Language papers of 
the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate. The present book is carefully planned 
to cover the syllabus for that examination; it would also be useful to students 
taking similar papers for the Malayan Certificate of Education or the G.C.EF. 
(‘O’ Level). There are three chapters on the essay, one on shorter forms of com- 
position (letters, reports, statements, etc.), and one each on précis, interpretation, 
and general questions. Under each of these headings there is much sound advice 
on how to tackle the type of question that is set. Each chapter contains plenty of 
exercises and there are fourteen pages of specimen tests at the end of the book. 
Answers are given where appropriate. 

The book is designed to give help to the South-East Asian candidate preparing 
for the examination by himself. More space is therefore given than would be 
normal—and also than is desirable from the point of view of educational theory— 
to the correction of bad linguistic habits; very many of the exercises are of the 
type which asks the student to ‘correct the errors in the following sentences’. 
The authors are clearly very familiar with the needs of the Asian examinee, and 
their book will be of definite practical help both to learners and to teachers during 
the certificate year. 


Books Received 


A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE. Douglas Brown, ed. 288 pp. Harrap. 1957. 
(Harrap’s English Classics.) 7s. 6d. 


CRANFORD. Elisabeth C. Gaskell. xii + 234 pp. Longmans. 1958. (Heritage of 
Literature series.) 4s. 3d. 


CRITICAL EXERCISES. P. R. Heather. 244 pp. Longmans. 1959. 7s. 6d. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. Charles Dickens. xxviii+-580 pp. Longmans. 1958. 
(Heritage of Literature series.) 6s. 6d. 


GREAT EXPLOITS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. G. I. Lamb. 219 pp. 
Harrap. 1959, (Harrap’s Modern English series.) 6s. 6d. 


IN SEARCH OF ALADDIN’S LAMP. Max Voegeli (retold by E. C. Parnwell). 
62 pp. O.U.P. 1959. (Oxford Progressive English series.) Is. 4d. 


JANE EYRE. Charlotte Bronté. xxxiii+604 pp. Longmans. 1959. (Heritage of 
Literature series.) 6s. 6d. 
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MANKIND AGAINST THE KILLERS (abridged). James Hemming. xiv 


143 pp. Longmans. 1959. (Bridge series.) 3s. 9d. 


THE MODERN ENGLISH READERS, Books I-III. H. J. L. Robbie, General 
Editor. 160 pp. each. Harrap. 1959. 5s. 6d. each. 


POETRY FOR FIFTH-FORMS. F. B. Pinion, ed. 256 pp. Odhams. 1959. 6s. 6d. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Jane Austen. xxvii+417 pp. Longmans. 1958. 
(Heritage of Literature series.) 6s. 


RI 


CHES IN A LITTLE ROOM: ninety short poems. Alan Price, ed. 95 pp. 
Methuen. 1959. 4s. 6d. 


1E SECRET AGENT. Joseph Conrad. xxvii+324 pp. Longmans. 1958. 


(Heritage of Literature series.) 6s. 6d. 


SWEET WITCH. Richard Llewellyn. 280 pp. Longmans. 1959. (Heritage of 


Literature series.) 5s. 


THE TALISMAN (simplified). Sir Walter Scott. vii-+ 128 pp. Longmans. 1959. 
(Longmans Simplified English series.) 2s. 10d. 


Practice in 
Spoken English 


NEVILLE HADDOCK 


An invaluable aid to all those who wish to master the 


spoken language, and whose mother tongue is not 
English. Word lists are given for vowel drill, and there 
are passages for practice of English stress, rhythm 
and intonation. It is based on a booklet designed 
to accompany a series of broadcasts to Nigerian 
secondary schools. Is. 6d. 
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THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
Summer Schools for Teachers of English 


Shakespeare (I) Stratford-upon- 2-22 July £39 
Avon 


The Contemporary Scene Dundee 9-30 July £39 
in English Language and 
Literature 


Twentieth Century English Leeds 10-31 July 


English Language and Southampton 10-29 July 
Twentieth Century 
Literature 

A Study of the Contemporary Oxford 11-29 July 
English Language and of the 
Romantic Revival in English 
Literature 

Shakespeare Stratford-upon- 23 July— 

Avon 12 August 


Modern English Literature Cambridge 4-23 August 

Some Aspects of English Life Bristol 5-24 August 
and Language 

Contemporary English Cardiff 5-25 August 
Language and Literature 


English Life and Language Twickenham 8-27 August 


Specialist Courses in Education 


Adult Education Devizes 25 April— £19 
4 May 


Primary School Education London 16-29 July £28 


Librarianship Birmingham 28 August- £37 
10 Sept. 


The courses are organized for teachers from outside Britain. Prospec- 
tuses giving details of the courses, and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the representatives of The British Council overseas, or from 
The Director, Courses Department, The British Council, 65 Davies 
Street, London, W.1. 

The fee includes the cost of board and lodging and excursions during 
the course. 
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